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ABSTRACT 

During the 1985 session of the Louisiana legislature, 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 110 was passed requiring that the 
State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education study the 
possibility of instituting a state-wide multiple-curriculum system in 
Louisiana's public schools. Tasks of the resulting 19-meiaber 
curriculum committee focused on a national survey of high school 
graduation requirements and related curriculum issues, but also 
included reviews of current educational literature. Specific areas of 
concern included graduation exit testing, core and multiple curricula 
content, high school diploma options, and college admission criteria. 
Based on the study, a step-by-step process was formulated to guide 
the committee in the identification and development of viable 
curriculum models. Conclusions and recommendations of the committee 
cover the following areas for Louisiana: (1) high school graduation 
requirements, with particular emphasis on mathematics requirements 
and honors/college preparatory curricula; (2) appropriateness of 
curricula under consideration; (3) an applied studies curriculum 
model; (4) a future curriculum study based on the findings of the 
current study; and (5) a future longitudinal study to assess the 
effectiveness of the curriculum implemented subsequent to completion 
of the committee's work. Survey forms and other survey materials 
summary information on responses by states are appended. (TJH) 
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EXECUTIVr SUMMARY 



Background 

During the 198B Regular Session of the Louisiana Legislature, House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 110 (HCR 110) was passed requesting that the State 
Board of Elementary and Secondary Education (BESF) study the need for and 
potential effects of a multiple curriculum system in Louisiana's oublic 
schools. The results of this study were to bo reported to the Joint 
Committee on Education prior to the 1986 Regular Session. 

In response to this request, a 19-member Multiple Curriculum Study 
Committee was appointed and began its work in July 1985. In March 1986 an 
interim report detail ing the activities and suggestions of the Study 
Committee was presented to the Elementary/Secondary Education CoMimittee of 
BESE, and later, to the Joint Committee on Education of the Louisiana 
Legislature. In that report, the Conmn'ttee found that Louisiana currently 
has a type of multiple curriculum system in that a wide variety of courses 
are available to meet a broad range of student needs. The Committee 
proposed that a core curriculum encompassing the basic graduation 
requirements be prescribed for all students, and that two additional 
curricula inclusive of the core, a general studies and an honors curriculum, 
be provided. 

At the request of the Multiple Curriculum Committee, the Legislature 
extended the Committee's work for a second year so that additional 
information -^elative to the issues raised in the interim report could be 
collected. The Evaluation Section within the Department of Education Office 
of Resp(^rch and Development was asked to assist the Committee in the 
collection and reporting of this information. 



Scope of the Study 

As specified by the flultiple Curriculum Committee, the study conducted 
by the Evaluation Section focusod primarily on the collection of data from 
all states and the District of Columbia concerning high school graduation 
requirements and related curriculum issues. Specific survey questions 
addressed graduation exit testing, core and multiple curricula content, high 
school diploma options, and general college admission criteria. Consider- 
able information was also gatliered through extensive reviews of current 
educational literature. Based on these dota, a decision table was developed 
outlining steps suggested for use in the identification and/or development 
of viable curriculum models for Louisiana. Recommotidations were then 
offered concerning the nature and content of those models. 



Ba sic Definitions and Assumptions 

In order to ensure consistenc> in the interpretatiori of data presented 
in this study, it was critical that several key concepts be defined early in 
the report. As used in this study, a "core curriculum" v/as defined a? a 
group of common courses and/or defined course content required of all 
students as a prerequisite to high school Graduation. Typically, core 
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curricula consist of the minimun! graduation requ i rement<^. "in temis of tlie 
specific courses and course content prescribed. 

"Multiple curricula," as applied to this study, v/ere taken to near, 
different courses of study, often connected by some common courses, all 
leading to completion of high school. Though many of the prescribed 
multiple curricula within a given curriculum frdinework encompass a comrr.on 
core, others are totally unique v^ith no co'^imon courses or content among the 
complement offered. Examples of typical multiple curricula available across 
the United States include s^'ieral studies, college preparatory, vocational, 
and honors curricula . 

In addition to these specified definitions, one overridinq assumption 
was made, that is critical to the interpretation of the results and 
subsequent recommendations presented in the study: that of the real intent 
of HCR 110. Careful examination of the wording of the resolution, combined 
with correspondence received from a member of the Legislature, imply that 
the purpose inherent in the passage of HCR 110 was to call attention to the 
fctct that the needs of all high school students in Louisiana were not being 
met (particularly those of the noncol 1 ege-bound) , and that avenues for 
better meeting these needs should be explored. In specifically requesting 
that BfSE study the need for and potential effects of e nultiple curriculum 
syster.i in Louisiana, the Legislature appears to be saying that such a system 
does not currently exist, but that it should be carefully examined as a 
potentially viable vehicle for bett(»r meeting the needs of the 
noncol lege-bound, in particular. It is based on this interpretation of the 
intent of HCR 110 tfiat the conclusions and recommendations that appear in 
this report are offered. 



National Survey R?su 1 ts 

During the six weeks period from late Decembe*^ 1986 through early 
February 1987, telephone interviews were conducted with state level 
education personnel in all 50 states. Local personnel in a number of states 
were also contacted, including thoso in the District of Columbia. In tern^s 
of the level (s) from which high school graduation requirements are set, 88 
percent of the states exercise both state ano local authority in setting 
these standards. In most of these states, the locally prescribed 
requireiiionts encompass, and extend bpyond those set at the state level. 
Eight [)ov-cent of the states set all graduation requirenonts solely from the 
local level; four percent prescribe sucli requirements from the state level 
only. In ger«eral. State Poards of Education set state- requirements; all 
locally prescribed requirements are set by local boards, 

l!igh school graduation exit tests are administered in 18 states, with 
English and mathematics being the arras most frequently tested. These tests 
are most often first given at the 10th grade level, wiih retake 
opportunities always available. Remetliation is provideo in most states. 

All states have a minimum number of total credits required for high 
school graduation; the observed range is from 13 (plus local requirements) 
to ?4 credits. Twenty credits are waut often prescribed, wiih 19.4 being 
the average number. The average content area credit requirements acre-ss the 
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nation are 3.8 units in English, 2.1 in mathematics, 1.8 in science, 2.6 in 
social studies, and 1.4 in health and physical education. 
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Core curricula consisting of specific courses, content, and/or 
compeff^ncies required of all students are specified in 44 states. Multiple 
ci' * , often inclusive of common core offerings, are offered in 36. 
Cc ricula components are most often delineated in the form of specific 
courses and/or required content. (A requirement that all students complete 
a course in American history woul d be an example of a prescribed course 
requirement, whereas a content requirement might specify thai certain 
aspects of American history be taught within the context of a broad social 

I studies course.) Types of multiple currici";a most frequently offered across 
the United States include general studies curricula (by 31 states), college 
preparatory curricula (by 32 states), and vocational curricula (by 20 
states). 
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The type of high school diploma most frequently offered (by 24 states) 
is the standard or general diploma with no differentiation (in terms of 

Kcoursework completed or performance level attained), and no supplements. 
Multiple diplomas generally reflective of the completion of various types of 
delineated curricula, and standard diplomas with optional certificates 
generally indicative of special attainment, are each offered by six states. 
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In two-thirds of the states, tpe public colleges and universities have 
specific admission requirements beyond a high school diploma and transcript. 
Such requirements most often include ACT/SAT scores and/or completion of a 
prescribed core of high school courses. Developmental/remedial programs are 
offered by the public colleges and universities in 44 states. In 33 of 

I these states such programs are offered by all or almost all of the state's 
institutions. The availability of developmental/ren^odial programs appears 
to be approximately the same across states with cind without college 
admission requirements. Generally such programs address English gr-^r^r and 
composition, reading and study skills, and mathematics. 
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Developme nt of Viable Curriculum Models for L o uisiana 

Rased on the data gu hered through this study, a step-by-step process 
was sunqested as a guide to assist the Multiple Curriculum Committee in the 
identification and/or development of viable curriculum mode'' for Louisiana. 
A "decision table" was developed outlining the pertinent issues inherent in 
that determination and the alternatives to be considered in each step. The 
conter^t of that table is presented below: 

Step 1: Identify goals for secondary education in Louisiana. (The basic 
issue to be considered in this step is whether Louisiana should 
strive to provide a general education for all, or whether the 
emphasis should be on individual iza tion and the provision of 
narrowly focused, specific educational proortins for identified 
segments of the high school population.) 

Step 2: Determine the overall curriculum framework. (The decision to 
be made here is whether Louisiana should provide a coPTOn set of 
experiences for all high school students, or whether the emphasis 
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should be on individualization, through the provision of 
differentiated experiences.) 

Sfep 3: Determine the number of curricula to bo offered. (The question tc 
be addressed in thi s step is whether the provision of one 
curriculum, as opposed to that of multiple curricula, wculd be 
more appropriate in facilitating the attainment of the secondary 
education goals identified for Louisiana.) 

Step 4: Delineate the nature and specific types of curricula to be 
designated. (Multiple curricula are generally designated in one 
of two ways, with some overlapping inherent in those categoriza- 
tions: by student interests/aspirations, or by student abilities/ 
competencies. SeUv^tion of the most appropriate approach for 
Louisiana is again dependent upon the suitability of that approach 
toward the attainment of the state's previously identified goals.) 

Step 5: Determine suitable curricula content. (The tocus of the final 
step is on the identification of the specific courses, course 
content, and/or competencies to be prescribed within each of the 
curricula selected for implementation in Louisiana. In 
delineating those specifications, care must he taken to ensure 
that all students are afforded an equal opportunity to attain the 
goals identified for secondary education in Louisiana.) 

In order to provide information to the Multiple Curriculum Committee to 
facilitate the identification and delineation of suitable curricula content, 
the study focused on comparing the proposed content of Louisiana's core, 
general studies, and honors/college preparatory curricula with similar 
curricula offered in other states. Since Louisiana's proposed curricula are 
delineated in the form of specific courses and cour options, comparisons 
were limited to those states with similar methods of designating their 
curricula content. The results of those comparisons formed the bases for 
the conclusions that follow. 



Conclusions 

Thf^ following conclusions were )oached as a result of this study: 

• Louisiana's current high school graduation requirements are more 
coir.preliensive and more stringent ttian those in place in most other 
states across the country, particularly in the area of mathematics. 

• The types of curricula being considored for Louisiana (core, general 
studies , and honors/col lege preparatory) appear to be appropriate for 
meeting the needs of the majority of the state's high school students; 
however, in terms of their presently proposed content , these curricula, 
taken alone, do not appear to address the full intent inherent in the 
passage of HCR 110. 

0 The courses delineated within these curricula are essentidl^y the 
same ones that had been available to studer-^s prior to HCP 110; 
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thus, no new alternatives are being suggested ^or meeting the 
needs of the noncollege-bound (as specified in HCR 110). 

t When compar-ed to multiple curricula offered in other states, 
Louisiana's core curriculum more closely resembles other states' 
college preparatory curricula, than their core curricula. Thus, 
it woul d appear that Loui siana ' s basi c high school graduation 
requirements are actually designed for college-bound, rather than 
for all secondary students. 



Recommendations 

The following recommendations are offered on the basis of this study: 

Louisiana's current high school graduation requirements should be 
reviewed in terms of the stringency of the courses prescribed, 
particularly in mathematics, where little similarity was lound with the 
requirements specified in this area in other states. 

If the graduation requi rements review resul ts in adjustments in the 
mathematics area such that the resulting requirements are more 
consistent with those prescribed in other states, then the following 
recomtnendations are offered subsequent to those adjustments: 

0 The proposed general studies and honors/col lege preparatory 
curricula, both inclusive of the core requirements, should be 
redefined on the basi s of the adjustments made in the overal 1 
graduation requirements; as such, these curricula should then be 
offered to all high school students in the state on a selection 
basis in accordance with both student interests/aspirations and 
abi 1 i ties/competencies . 

0 Development of a third curriculum model, als(' inclusive of the 
core requi rements , should be conr>idered to provide additional 
opportunities f3r meeting individualized needs of both college and 
noncol lege-bound tudonts. This model could be defined as an 
applied studies curriculum with multiple strands that would enable 
students to pursue interests in such diverse areas as business, 
marketing, health occupations, communications, personal services, 
music/dramatic arts, computer science, and engineering. 

If no adjustments are made in tfie graduation requirements as a result 
of the suggested review, tl.en the following alternrttive recommendations 
are proposed: 

0 The general studies and honors/college preparatory curricula, as 
currently proposed , and both inclusive O"^ the present core 
requirements, should be offered to all high school students in the 
state on a selection basis in accordance with both student 
interests/nspirations and abilities/competencies. 

0 A third curriculum model, perhaps in the form of an applied 
studies curriculum, should be developed. This model would still 



encompass the basic core requirenients, but would dc so in the form of 
applied courses, especially in the area of mathematics. Such a 
curriculum would allow for greater individualization in meeting the 
needs of all students, but particularly those of the noncollege-bcund. 
Multiple strands incorporated into this curriculum could enable 
students to pursue interests in such diverse areas as business, 
marketing, health occupations, communications, personal services, 
music/dramatic arts, computer science, and engineering. 

t A second phase of this study should be commissioned to gather any 
additional information needed by the Multiple Curriculum Committee in 
response to the results of this study and the action subsequently taken 
by the Committee as it completes its work in response to HCR 110. 

• Plans should be developed for initiating a longitudinal study to assess 
the impact and effectiveness of the curriculum system implemented 
subsequent to the completion of the work of the Multiple Curriculum 
Committee. 
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1 

INTRODUCTION 



Background 

During the 1985 Regular Session of the Louisiana Legislature, House 
Concurrent Resolution No, 110 (HCR 110) was passed requesting that the State 
^^oard of Elementary and Secondary Education (BESE) study the need for and 
potential effects of a multiple curriculum system in Louisiana's elementary 
and secondary public schools,* The Board was directed to report the results 
of this study to the Joint Comniittee on Education prior to the 1986 Regular 
Session, Included in the report were to be recommendations of how such a 
curriculum plan could best be implemented. 

In response to this request, a 19-member Multiple Curriculum Study 
Comnittee was appointed by BESE with the Board President as its chairperson. 
Seven meetings were held between July 10, 1985, and March 3, 1986, An 
interim report detailing the activities and suggestions of the Study 
Committee was presented to the Elef!U?ntary/Secondary Education Committee of 
BESE at its March 25, 1986 meetinq. In that report, the Multiple Curriculum 
Committee stated that Louisiana currently has a type of multiple curriculum 
system in that a wide variety of courses are available to meet the varied 
needs of students. Additionally, the Committee proposed that a core 
curriculum encompassing the basic, q.-aduation requirenients be prescribed for 
all students, and that two additional curriculci, a general studies and an 
honors curriculum, both inclusive of the co^e, be provided. 

* Effective for incoming freshmen i?i 1983-84, BESE established a single, 
undifferentiated curriculum that required 22,5 credits for high school 
graduation. An additional one-half credit requirement was added the 
following year so that the total currently prescribed is 23 credits, 
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The Elementary/Secondary Committee received the report, but no action 
was taken except to reject the recommendation of the Multiple Curriculum 
Committee to hold public hearings. In place of the hearings, the 
Elementary/Secondary Committee recommended that Bn'SC direct the State 
Department of Education to conduct a survey to solicit additional input on 
issues identified in the interim report of the Multiple Curriculum 
Committee. Responsibility for developing this survey was subsequently given 
to the Evaluation Section within the Department's Office of Research and 
Development. 

The results of the interim report were aiso presented to the Joint 
Committee on Education o^ the Louisiana Legislature prior to the 1986 
Regular Session. At the request of the chairperson reprerenting the 
Multiple Curriculum Committee, the work of that Conmittee was extended for a 
second year by HCR 11? of the 1986 Regular Session in order for the 
additionally requested survoy information to be collected. The final report 
of the Committee is thus scheduled for presentation prior to the 1987 
Regular Session of the Legislature. 

Scope of the Study 

The wording of the initial resolution (HCR 110), combined with 
correspondence sent to the Multiple Curriculum Committee by a member of the 
Louisiana House of Representatives, indicate that the intent of HCR 110 was 
to advise BESE of curriculum inequities in the elementary and secondary 
s.chools in Louisiana, and to call fo*- a study that would both examine these 
inequit ios, and propose alternatives for their resclu^io^. The prirriary 
focus of HCR 110 appears to bo on the academic preparation of 
noncollege-bound high school students and on the necessity for exploring 
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■ avenues for better meeting the needs of these, as well as all other 
H students. In the Legislative's request that CFSC study the need for arid 

potential effects of multiple curricula, the implication is that such a 

■ system does not currently exist in Louisiana, but that its potential merits 
_ for Louisiana's public schools should be carefully scrutinized. The 
" resolution uses the n^^^^se "multiple curriculum" in general terms, and does 
M not prescribe any one curriculum or set of high school standards. Instead, 

it calls for the exploration of all viable alternatives -or addressing tfie 
I needs of the broad range of students in the elementary and secondary schools 

^ of the state. 

■ In reaction to the language of HCR 110 and to discusb ons v/ith members 
B of the Multiple Curriculum Committee, this study was designed to focus 

primarily on data reporting the current status of multiple curricula and 
I associated issues at the national, state, and local levels. Extensive 

literature reviews, combined with indepth telephone interviews with 

■ Department of Education personnel in each state and the District of Columbia 
were conducted to provide baseline data to assist the Multiple Curriculum 
Committee in its work. 

Purpose of the Study 

■ The purpose of this study is to provide information to the Multiple 

■ Curriculum Comrnittee to facilitate the subsequent identification and/or 
development of viable high school curriculuin models for Louisiana's public 

■ schools. It is recognised that the final model selected could be that which 
is currently in place. In order to accomplish this purpose, the study first 

■ seeks to provide an overview of the high school graduation requirements 

■ currently 1n [)lace across the country. fJext, the effort is directed toward 
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the identification and description of the various components of the 
curriculun! models in place, both past and present, in the nation's schools. 
The data that result from these steps are then aggregated to provide a 
national perspective on high school graduation requirements in the United 
States. Finally, the study draws on all available information to develop ? 
decision table explicating the issues surrounding each curriculum model, and 
detailing the steps to be taken in the selection of those curriculum choices 
most suited to meeting the needs of Louisiana's secondary school students. 

Basic Definitions 

In order to ensure consistency in the interpretation of data presented 
in this report, specific definitions must be given for the major concepts 
discussed. "Core curriculum," as used in the collection and interpretation 
of data gathered in this study, is defined as a group of common cour?c-s 
and/or course content required of aJ2 students as a prerequisite to high 
school graduation. In general this core alone does not encompass the total 
credit requirement for graduation. "Multiple curriculum" was specified by 
the Multiple Curriculum Committee to mean "different courses of study, 
connected by some common courses, all leading co completion of high school." 
As used in this report, hov/ever, a broader definitior, was invoked in which 
the "common course connection" was not an essential requirement. This less 
restrictive meaning was needed because it was consistent with the variety of 
interpretations of the multiple curriculii!ii concept encountered In the 
national survey. 




Evaluation Questions 



The major evaluation questions addressed in the conduct of this study 
include the fol lowing: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



What is the nature and extent of the high school graduation require- 
ments currently in place across the United States'? 

What are the characteristics of the various curricula currently being 
offered in the nation's schools? 

What are the general admission requirements for the public colleges and 
universities across the United States? 

What secondary education curriculum models emerge for consideration by 
educational policy makers in Louisiana? 



Audiences 



This study was conducted by the Evaluation Section of the Office of 
Research and Development at the request of State Board of Elementary and 
Secondary Education Multiple Curriculum Committee. Funding for the study 
was secured through Federal ECIA Chapter 2 sources. The purpose of the 
study is to provide information to the Committee tc assist BESE in 
responding to the HCR 110 request that the issue of multiple curricula be 
examined, and its viability carefully considered, for Louisiana's public 
schools. In response to this request, the primary auoiences targeted for 



this 



eport have been identified as: 

The Multiple Curriculum Study Conmittee 
The State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education 
The State Superintendent of Education and his Cabinet 
The Departnient of Education Office of Academic Programs 
The Joint Legislative Committee on Education 
The State ECIA Chapter 2 staff 
The Federal ECIA Chapter ? stciif 
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nr»/Tn' or r?r* ATrn i TTrnftxunr- 

KLviUK Of KcuniLu LiicKMiunc. 

Introduction 

The concept of multiple curricula is one that has received widespread 
attention in recent years. Potentially a major vehicle for the realization 
of many of the efforts embodied in the educational reform movement, it is an 
issue that cannot be viewed in isolation from the much broader context 
within which high schools exist and operate. However, any indepth study of 
the concepts inherent in the multiple curriculum issue cannot be conducted 
without first developing a clear consensus relative to the overriding goals 
of public education. Without the specific direction provided by such goals, 
any attempt at evaluating the relative merits of a given curriculum model 
would be a meaningless exercise. Thjs, a historical reviev/ of the evolution 
of today's educational system is presented as background information prelim- 
inary to the study. 

Literature Review 

Secondary schools in the United States initially arose to prepare the 
academically elite for college, many specifically for the ministry. The 
curriculum was demanding and highly specia 1 ii:ed ; and, as a resuU, few 
attended. Students generally moved on only after demonstrating mastery of 
the required work. 

In the early 1900's, mandatory attendance laws and the emerging belief 
that schools should serve all students, began to swell public school 
enrollments. In c>n effort to impose organi?ation on an expanding 




■ educational system, students were grouped by age and moved through in 
m lock-step fashion, one result of which was social promotion. 

Prevailing social and political trends since that time have given birth 
I to numerous reform movements in education. During educa ...onally 

conservative times the emphasis has been on academic achievement, 
• curriculum, and discipline. The foci's during more liberal times was on 

m equity for the disadvantaged and the need to expand the role of the school 

(Toch, 1984). 

I During the late 1950's, and throughout most of the 1960's, the theme of 

educational reform was one of rising to meet the challenge posed by Soviet 

■ technology. Our best and brightest were urged to direct their efforts 
m toward mathematics, science, and foreign languages, and incentive- 

specifically designed to lure teachers into those areas were in abundance. 

■ The late 1960's and most of the i970's were more liberal times; tne result 
was a shift in the focus of educational reform to addressing the plight of 

■ the disadvantaged. In response, a multitude of federal programs emerged to 
m provide services to the economically deprived (Title I, Head Start, etc.) 

and the handicapped (through special education programs). Additional 

■ efforts were directed toward the enhancement of vocational pro'^rams. In 
general, earlier and broader-focused schooling, along with an increased 

I emphasis on relevance, were the pervasive themes of this turbulent period. 

H The educational reform movement of today represents a shift back to 

that observed during the more conservative post-Sputnik era. Again the 

■ demand is that schools hold all students to higher standards, and that 
social promotion, initially implemented for reasons of expediency, come to 

I an end. According to Michael Kirst of Stanford University, during the 

g| 1980's the Japanese Toyota replaced Sputnik as the symbol of America's 
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inability to compete • However, unlike the narrow focus of the 1950 's and 
1960's, today's reformers are urging that ar[ be held to higher standards of 
performance. The primary reason given for thi? extensive accountability is 
that such standards are needed to ensure that all students are adequately 
prepared to meet the demands of an increasingly complex world. 

This current reform movement has become synonymous with excellence--or 
at least the expectation of excenence--for all. While there is much 
evidence that increased expectations can lead to improved student 
performance, there are also considerabl<? data indicating that raising 
standards can result in further academic stratification and cause more 
school failures (McDill, Natriello, and Rallas, 1985) • ' 

This potentially negative impact of increased standards is reiterated 
in a recent report by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, entitled With Conseque n ces for All (1985), which states that 
the nationwide push toward raising high school standards could nake a "bad 
situation worse" for students at the bottom of the class. The report 
questions whether real improvement can result from the "flood of mandates" 
handed down from state legislatures. Electives are being squeezed out by 
the academic subjects, with the result being that few students will have the 
opportunity to experience specialized courses outside of the core subjects. 
The report goes on to say that teachers facing more low-achieving students 
in academic classes will either have to simplify such courses, or (if they 
elect to maintain standards) hand out discouraging grades to increasing 
numbers of students. If the courses are diluted, the top achievers will go 
unchallenged. On the other hand, if standards are maintained, the low 
achievers will be overwhelmed and frustrated. According to the report, the 



result may be a "shriveling up" of the chances for success among significant 
numbers of minority, foreign-Dorn, disadvantaged, and handicapped students. 

While most educators agree that increased expectations can result in 
iipproved performance, they are also quick to point out that such performance 
c<in'>t be realized unless all are assured of having an equal opportunity to 
r."^ -.. t' 3 new standards. However, as of late, little attention has been 
focused on hc.v to provide such a guarantee: that all students will have a 
fair chance to attain the higher standards expected of them; Simply 
imposing higher standards does not ensure that such performance levels will 
be reached. According to John Goodlad (1985), assuming this is comparable 
to "moving the high jump bar up from four to six feet without giving any 
additional coaching to the youth who were not clearing the bar when it was 
set at four feet," (p. 270). In the absence of such equal opportunity 
guarantees, increased expectations will lead to increased frustration, and 
the gap between the educational "haves" and the "have-nots" will widen. 
Dropout rates will increase, with the result being a growing segment of the 
citizenry lacking in the necessary training to Tunction in an increasingly 
complex world. 

According to an article in Phi Delta Kappan (Toch, 1984), one reason 
for the lack of attention to guaranteeing equal opportunity may be that most 
of the c'lrrent reformers are lawmakers, not educators. The focus has thus 
been on rewriting regulations such as those governing the length of the 
school day, the length of the school year, the cutoff scores on competency 
tests, and high school graduation requirements. According to the article 
the real emphas-s during this period should have been on addressing the much 
more complex issues of determining the actual content of courses in the 
newly prescribed core curriculum, and, perhaps even more importantly. 



specifying how that content should taught. In a recent NASSP Bulletin 
(March 1986), Harkins concurs with this point of view and calis upon schools 
to do more than just implement new course requirements. He feels that the 
emphasis should actually be on the translation of the new requirements into 
new and different ways to challenge ail students, to interest them, to truly 
tap their potential, and, as a result, to prevent them from dropping cut. 
According to Harkins, higher standards should not only mean more courses, 
but, perhaps more importantly, better courses that concurrently challenge 
students and offer thorn a reasonable chance of success. 

In an effort to meet the challenge posed by this "equal opportunity" 
issue, many states have taken steps to replace such liberal practices as 
social promotion with promotion based on academic progress. Statewide 
testing programs tied to promotion/retention decisions have been implemented 
in increasing numbers in recent years. When conducted in tandem with 
remedial programs for tnose who need additional time and assistance to 
master the prescribed higher standards, si<ch efforts have yielded promis^'ng 
resul ts. 

Wr, as Americans, have repoatedly said, through the annual Gallup 
polls, that we want our secondary schools to bv comprehensive in function, 
and to focus on tht production of (1) enlightened citizens, (?) productive 
workers, and (3) lifelong learners. If our goal is to remain one of 
universal secondary education, then, according to John Goodlad (1985), the 
high school should bo viewed as a terminal irstitution, and as such it 
should be regarded as the final chance to give everyone the general 
education that our goals imply we want them to have. In order to maximize 
the potential impact of that final chance, we must strive to guarantee that 
all of our students will be afforded an equal opportunity to master the 
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higher standards we expect of them. Simply increasing requirements without 
providing the adequate preparatory and support mechanisms will, in rrost 
cases, have the reverse effect, and could seriously jeopardize the 
.ttainment of the ve»y goals toward which such efforts are directed. 

Th^ question now facing educational reformers in Louisiana, as well es 
in many other states, is how to guarantee that all students will be afforded 
an equal opportunity to attain the higher standards we expect them to meet. 
Some steps have already been taken, but were they the right steps, have they 
had their intended effect? The very passage of Louisiana's HCR 110 implies 
that such equal opportunity guarantees are not presently available to all of 
the state's high school students. Whether the implementation of multiple 
curricula in the state's schools will satisfactorily address this problem is 
a question that educational policy makers must now carefully consider. It 
is hoped that the infornidtion presented in this report will facilitate the 
resolution of that most important dilemma. 
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MfTHODOLOGY 
Data Sources 

Data used in the conduct of tfiis study were gathered from two primary 
sources. Backgrourid material was collected concurrently through periodic 
reviews of current educational literature and reviews of the working papers 
of the Multiple Curriculum Committee. Additionally, discussions were held 
with members of the committee to supplement and verify this information. 
The second data source was Department of Education personnel in each of the 
50 states and the District of Columbia. Detailed, state-specific 
information relative to high school graduation requirements and related 
multiple curricula issues was provided through indepth interviews with these 
individuals. 

Desc ri ption of Data Collection Instruments 

The primary instruments developed specifically for this study were 
detailed interview forms used in soliciting information concerning 
graduation requirements and other multiple curriculum issues from Department 
of Education personnel across the country. Three versions of the instrument 
were developed (Forms A, P, and C) to coincide with the level (s) from which 
high school graduation requi remonts could be prescribed. Form A was 
designod for collecting data from states in which all such requi. .ments were 
prescribed from ti ' state level. rom B was applicable when graduation 
requirements were strictly locally determined. For states in which a 
combination of state and locally determined requirements prevailed, Form C 
was used. Copies of these Mibtruments are included as Appendices A, B, and 
C of this report. 




All versions of the instrument solicited comparable information about 
the nature and extent of the graduation requirements in each state. The 
prevalence and content of tests administered as a prerequisite to high 
school graduation were probed. Detailed information was requested 
concerning the curriculum structure in each state. The extent to which 
multiple curricula were in place across the country was examined, as were 
the specific components of the more prevalent types of curricula. 
Additional information was collected concerning diploma variations, college 
admission requirements, and the incidence and content or college remedial or 
developmental programs. 

Procedures 



The official startup date for this study was December 1, 1986. At that 
time two independent literature reviews were conducted to gather background 
information relative to high school graduation requirements, multiple 
curricula, diploma options, and other related issues. Based on this 
information, as well as information gleaned from the working papers and 
discussions with members of the Multiple Curriculum Committee, a study 
design was drafted and presented to the committee. Drafts of the proposed 
data collection instruments were also shared, and input was solicited in 
terms of the information needs of the committee. A working subcommittee was 
formed to further explore those specific needs with the evaluation team. 

Recommendations received frt both the full Multiple Curriculum 
Committee and the subcommittee resul ted in the development of the three 
versions of the state level interview form described jarlier. It was 
determined that, to facilitate the actual collection of the interviov/ data, 
a preliminary telephone call would be placed to each .State Department of 
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Education to first, identify the individual with primary responsibility "in 
the aror of higft school graduation requirements, and then, to determine 
whether such requirements were set at the state level, local level, or both. 
Upon receipt of this information, the identified irdividual was asked to 
participate in the study. Agreement to participate war> immediately followed 
by a confirmation letter from the Evaluation Section with the specific date 
and time designated by the participant for the interview, as well as a copy 
of the form appropriate for that state or district. These scheduling 
activities were conducted during the month of December. 

Prior to full-scale implementation of the nationwide survey, the 
proposed data collection instruments were piloted with a few states, and 
revisions were made. The telephone interviews with personnel from all 50 
states and the District of Columbia were conducted from December 22, 1986 
through February 3, 1987. Throe members of the professional staff of the 
Evaluation Section and two from the Bureau of Research conducted the 
interviews, which ranged in duration from approximately ?0 minutes to r.ore 
than an hour, depending on the detai'! associated v/iih the graduation 
requirements and other pertinent issues. In numerous instances, printed 
matrridl was forwarded to the fvaluatiori Section by the contact person 
interviewed irj order to supplement tlie interview information. 

Categorization, and the subsequent aggregation, of the coi'^ected data 
was begun immediately upon completion of the first few intervvws. It was 
critical that limits he defined as soon as possible to ensure that the 
ir. format ion being c::nected was both appropriate and adequate to address the 
issues in question. Additionally, in order to ensure the accuracy of the 
data (hat would eventually appear in the report, drafts of the summary 
information presented in Appendices D and E, along with detailed 
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" explanations as to how these data v/ere categorized were forwarded during 

B n)id-Febnjary to each state and local contact person interviewed for 

verification. The interviewees were asked to call the Evaluation Section 
I within one week after receipt of the information in the event then 

fl| discrepancies were noted. This verification step was critical in the 

overall study because the nature of the data, along with the sheer volume 
I collected, was such that numerous "judgment calls" had to be made in order 

to provide a quantifiable overview of graduation requirements and multiple 
I curricula trends across the country. Copies of all torrespondence with 

g survey participants are included as Appendix F. 

D ata Analysis Procedures 

The data collected through the national interviews wore compiled on the 
I basis of the themes that emerged. By design, no preconceived structure was 

^ used to aggregate the data because it was important that the results of the 

" study be reflective of the "real world" in terms of current multiple 

I curricula offerings in the nation's schools. As a result, some variations 

in the depth of information provided by each state will be apparent, partic- 

■ ularly for those with considerable local autonomy in setting high school 
graduation requirements. In some cases, follow-up telephone calls were 

■ placed to local education officials in an attempt to gain further insights 

■ into tlie requirements, most prevalent in those states. In all instances, 
sincere appreciatiorj is expressed fur the graciousness and professionalism 

I with which the state and local education personnel provided the requested 

information. These interview data, along with the cunsiderablo research 

■ uncovered through the literature reviews, are presented in Chapter 4 of this 

■ report. 
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PRFSENTATION OF THE DATA AND DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 

Introduction 

The data presented i,-, this chapter we^e gathered primarily through 
telephone interviews with Department of Education personnel in each of the 
50 states and the District of Columbia. This information is supplemented by 
additional printed material forwarded by those individuals, along with 
relevant findings from current educational literature. The results are 
organized with respect to the four major evaluaricn questions addressed in 
the study. 

Evaluation Question 1: What is tho nature and extent of the high school 
graduation requirements currently In place across the United States ? 

Level From Which Requirements Arp Set 

Information gathered through the nationwide telephone surveys relative 
to v/hether high school graduation requirements are prescribed from the state 
level, local level, or both, is shown in Table 1. As illustrated, ir the iO 
states and the District of Coiumbia, two states (4%) prescribe aJJ_ high 
school graduation requirements solely from tho state le^el, whereas four 
(8%) set all such requirements r^ololy from the local level. The District of 
Columbia is included in the "local only'* designation although its single 
education unit actually serves as both the s^ate and local standard-setting 
authority. In the majority of states (45, or 88 percent) both state and 
local responsibility is assumed for this standard-setting activity. In 
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Table U Statewide High School Graduation Requirements: 

Level at Which Set 

N_f- 1 a 
-01 





Level 


Niimhpr 


r t: 1 V. t: n tu yc 




of 


of 






states 


States 


I. 


State level only 


2 


4% 


II. 


Local level only^ 


4 


Oft' 


III. 


Both state and local levels 


45 


88% 




Total 


51 


100% 



jjincludes the District of Columbia. 
In the District of Columbia, a single education agency actually serves 
as both the state and local education department. 
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these 45 states, the locally prescribed requirements generally encoppass and 
extend beyond these spf-cified at the state level. 

Characteristics of Graduation Requirements 

The specific characteristics of high school graauation requirements in 
states with both state and local standard-setting responsibility are .-hown 
in Table 2. Among the 45 states with such combined authority, the State 
Board of Education is the agency most often responsible for setting 
standards prescribed from the state level (in 27 states or 60 percent^, ^ 
Both the State Legislature and the State Board are responsible for settirc 
state level graduation requirements in seven states (16?'), while sclc 
responsibility rests with State Legislatures in six states (13;i). 

Not illustrated in Table 2 are the graduation requirement characte- • 
istics of the two states with exclusive state authority and the four :tatps 
with complete local autanomy. In the fornier category, the State Roard 
education is responsible for setting tfiose state standards in both state:. 
The issue does not apply in the four states with total local autonofry. 

In the second section of Table ? is an approximation of the oxten" t 
which the local school systems in theso 45 states with shared stute ar 
local authority prescribe their own graduation standards. As illustrated, 
not dll local systems in such states choose to exercise that authority. Ir. 
almost half of these states (??, or 40 percent) such local graduation 
requiremer.ts are proscribed by all or almost all of the local systems • 'n 
v.eveft (167) of tlie 45 states, approximately half of the local systems set 
standards. In 13 percent (six statrs), fewer than half of the systems set 
local re^ui rpriiet)ts , while very ff?w rystems do so in five states (11%). 



Table 2. Characteristics of High School Graduation Requirements 
Set From Both State and Local Levels 



Number Percentage 

of of 
States States 



State agency that sets statewide graduation 
requirements: 



A. State Legislature 


6 


13% 


B. State Board of Education 


27 


60% 


C. State Departpent of Education 


0 


0% 


D. State Legislature ^.nd State Board 


7 


m 


E. State Legislature and State Department 


1 


27, 


F. State Board and State Department 


2 




G. State Legislature, Board, and Department 


2 


4% 


Approximate number of local systems within these 






states with their own prescribed high school 






graduation requirements: 






A. Very few 


5 


11% 


B. Less than half 


6 


13:„ 


C. Approximately half 


7 


16% 


D. More than half 


4 


9% 


E. All or almost all 


22 


49% 


F. Don't know 


1 


2% 



Nature of local graduation requirements: 

A. Set by local school board 45 100?; 

B. Generally extend beyond r,tate prescribed 

requirements 45 100% 
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Among the four states with complete local autonomy (not illustrated), all or 
almost an of the systems in all 4 states have locally prescribed 
requirements. 

In all 45 states with both state and local standard-setting authority, 
local graduation requirements (when prescribed) are alv/ays set by local 
school boards. This is also the case in the four states with complete local 
autonomy. 

Graduation Testing 

Information concerning the extent and nature of exit testing as a 
requirement for high school graduation is presented in Table 3. As 
illustrated, among the 45 states with both state and local standara-setting 
responsibility, 16 (36%) do have, or soon will have, such tests in place. 
Of the 16 states with required graduation tests, 14 (88%) prescribe such 
tests from the state level; the other two (12%) mandate these tests locally. 

The content areas most often addressed by these tests are 
Engl ish/ reading (by 94 percent of the states administering such tests), 
mathematics (by 88 percent), social studies (by 38 percent), writing (by 31 
percent), and science (by 25 percent). The exit tests are most frequently 
first administered in the 10th grade (in six, or 38 percent of the states 
with exit tests). In 25 percent (four states), the test is first given in 
the ninth grade; the 11th grade is the choice in 19 percent (three states). 
In onf state. New York, various test components are given at different grade 
levels. Remediation is available in ]5 of the 16 states (94%) with 
gradUrition t '-".ts; retake opportunities a*^e provided ^v all 16. 

The two states with complete state level responsibility for setting 
graduation requirements both administer exit tests addressing 
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Table 3. High School Graduation Testing Among States With Both State 
and Locally Prescribed Graduation Reouirements 

N=45 



Relative frequency of occurrence (N=45): 

A. Prescribed from state level 

B. Prescribed from local level 

C. No graduation test requirement 



Number 

of 
States 



14 

2 

29 



Percentage 
of 

States 



32% 
4% 
64^; 



II. Content areas generally addressed (N=16): 



A. Engl ish/ reading 

B. Mathematics 

C. Science 

D. Social studies 

E. Writing 

F. Computer literacy 

G. Vocational education 



15 
14 
4 
6 
5 
1 
1 



94% 
88% 
25% 
38% 
31% 
6% 
6% 



I 
I 

I 
I 



III. Grade level at which exit test first given (N=16): 

A. 9th grade 

B. 10th grade 

C. 11th grade 

D. 12th grade 

E. Components given at different grade levels 

F. Undetermined; still being developed 



IV. Availability of remediation opportunities (N=16): 

A. Provided 

B. Not provided 



V. Availability of retake opportunities(N=16) : 

A. Provided 

B. Not provided 



4 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 



15 
1 



16 
0 



25% 
38?;. 
19% 
5% 
6% 
6% 



94% 

6% 



1001 
0% 
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English/reading, mathematics, science, and social studies. One stace 
includes material in the areas of health and problem solving. The lest is 
first given in the ninth grade in one state, and at the 10th grade level in 
the other. Remediation and retake opportunities are provided in both 
states. Among the four states with local autonomy, exit tests are generally 
given at the discretion of local districts. 

Component Graduation Requirements 

Specific aspects of the high school graduation requirements rnandated in 
states with mixed state and local responsibility for setting such standards 
are shown in Tables 4-6. Table 4 presents the overall mandates, while 
Tables 5 and 6 explicate the total and content area credit requirements, 
respectively. 

As illustrated in Table 4, all 45 states prescribe the total number of 
credits required for high school graduation; 43 of the 45 (96%) also specify 
the number of credits required in each content area such as four credics in 
English, three in mathematics, etc. In 60 percent (27 states), course 
options (from among a specified list of courses) cmd/or content (such as one 
credit in a physical science or one in a life science) ■^'rom which credits in 
one or more areas must be selected are prescribed. Specific courses like 
English I or American history that must be taker by all students are 
delineated in 32 states (71%). 

In the two states with complete state level standard-setting aufcnority, 
a^ v/ell as in the four states with 1cc(j1 autonomy, both the total credits 
required for graduation and number required in edch content area are 
mandated. However, whereas the course options and specific courses are 
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Table 4. Mandated Components of High School Graduation Requirements 
Among States With Both State and Locally 
Prescribed Standards 
N=45 



Number Percentage 

of of 

States States 

I. Total number of credits required for graduation 45 100% 

II. Credits required by content area 43 96% 

III. Course options from which required credits must 

be selected (in one or more content areas) 27 60% 

IV. Specific core courses that must be taken by all 

students (in one or more content areas) 32 71% 
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pre?scribed in both states with state level authority, such is the case m 
only one of the four local autonomy states (PS percent for each). 

Over a 1 1 Credit Requirements 

The range of total credits required for high school graduation m 
states with shared state/local respc sibility is illustrated in Table 5. 
The ranqe of credits required for graduation is from 13 (with local 
additions) to 24 credits. The most frequently mandated minimum is 20 
credits (by 29 percent of the 45 states). Second in relative frequency is 
21 credits required by 16 percent. It should be nc^-ed that in many 
instances the number of required credits reflects only the basic cv^edit 
minimum; many local systems add their own requirements to this minimum. 
This is particularly true of the lower ranae of required credit totals. 
With tlie wide variations in such locril requirements that are generally added 
to this minimum, it would appear that the reported mean o*f 19.4 credits 
across these 45 states is probably lower than what would be observed if data 
concerning the supplemental local credit totals could be obtained. 

In the two states with complete state responsibility for graduation 
standard-setting, the minimum overall credit requirement is 20 units. Among 
the four states with local control, one reported an average of 20 required 
unit^, one r(?quires 20.5, and the third indicated a 21.1 credit average. !n 
the fourth state, no statewide average was available. 

Con^tt'nt Area C redit Re quirements 

The content <jrea credit requirements among the 45 states with shared 
state and local standard-setting duthority are illustrated in Table 6. In 
Frtylish, four units are most frequently prescribed (by 73 percent of the 
states), followed by three units required by 20 percent. Two inits are most 
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Table 5. Overcill Credit Requirements Among States With Both 
State and Locally Prescribed Graduation Requirements 

N-45 



Number Pe>Tontage 

of 0^ 
States States 



Total credits required for graduation 



A. 


13 credits (plus additional local 








requirements) 


2 


45, 


B. 


14.5 credits 


1 

X 


C / 


C. 


16 credits 


5 


m 


0. 


17 credits 


1 


2% 


E. 


18 credits 


4 


97 


F. 


18.5 credits 


1 


00/ 


G. 


19 credits 


2 


/17 


11. 


19.75 credits 


1 


Oo 
c, /c 


I. 


20 credits 


13 


29% 


J. 


21 credits 


7 


m 


K. 


^2 credits 


4 


9% 


1 . 


23 credits 


2 


4? 


H. 


24 credits 


2 


45. 



Mean 



riean ovenill graduation credit requirement 19.4 credits 




Table 6. content Area Cr^iit Rec^inanents An)ng SUt^um Goth State and Locally Pr^cr,b«1 Gradation Stamlanfe 



f*iiter 4 Percentage of States (te^iring the Indicated Nii^er of CrtxJits in Each Content Aas 



Content Anea 



ir. hbth 



ni. Science 



5 4 
e 



3/2" 2.5 
rcdits credit 



a^K...; c«,« c^fts c4L cnJiu c^k cJedl^ Ji, X. cj,s (S'S!, X "l?*- 



I. English 1 ??: 33 73^ 9 20?: 



f^J IV. Social Studies 



V. Health S PE 



VI. toputer 
Literacy 



VII. Fine//^lied 
Arts 



VIII. Foreigi 
Language 



18^ 2 4^ 



31 69^ 



2 4- 



3 6? 2 4?; 



31 69% 12^ 



4 9^ 



1 21 47? 



1 2% 



1 



5 11% 14 31% 1 2% 
12% 9 20^ 7 16? 1 ?? 17 



1 2:1 



2 \ 2% 



4 9i 



2 4^ 3.8 



2 4^ 2.1 



2 4^ 1.8 



? 4'< 2.6 



2 4? 



3 7'- 47^ 1.4 



5 m 10 22" 5?r. 3 



0.6 



6 IJt 3 7-- 4 9? 



26 5^^ 3 7^ 1.0 



states in niiich local option ves specified were excluded frm this fr^n corputation. 
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often specified in mathematics (by 69 percent), while 18 percent require 
three units. In science, 31 states {69%) prescribe two credits; nine 
percent require one credit. Three credits are most often required in social 
studies (by 47 percent of the 45 states), with 31 percent specifying twc 
credits. One credit is most often specified in health and physical 
education (by 38 percent); nine states (?0%) reqnire two credits in this 
area. Computer literacy is prescribed infreouently , as evidenced by the 36 
states (80%) that have no credit requirement in this area. However, 10 of 
these states (22 percent of the 45), do require exposure, to computers within 
the context of various other content areas. One credit in fine/applied arts 
is required by six states (137), but 58 percent have no credit requirement 
in this area. Foreign language: is prescribed as a course option for one 
possible credit in four states (9/), but 84 percent have no specified 
foreign language requirement. 

TriP ^-^ number of credits prescribed in each content area is shown in 
the la. lunin c^' Table 6. As illustrated, the greatest nunber of 
pr-^scribed credits is in English (3.8). Social studies is next with an 
average of 2.0 credits prescribed. Mathematics, with a 2.1 credit average 
follov/s, with science n{xt at l.B credits. An average of !.4 credits is 
required in health and physical education. Ainong the states that have 
credit requirements in f ine/appl "^"od arts or foreign language, an average of 
1.0 credit is prescribed. In computer 1 iteracy , a mean of 0.6 units are 
specified among the states that have credi:. requirements in this area. 

A state-by-state breakdown of the prescribed high school graduation 
requirements in each content area is presented in Appendix D. Included are 
those states in which such requirements are specified strictly at the state 
level (2 states), as well a<^. those with complete^ local autorony (4 states). 
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Summary 

In the majority of states (88%), high school yrdduation roquirements 
are prescribed from both the state and local levels. Two states exercise 
total state authority, and four have complete local responsibility. 7he 
State Board of Education is generally the agency responsible for retting 
state standards. In 22 of those 45 states, all or almost all of the local 
systems prescribe their own supplementary graduation requirements. In all 
45 states the local standards are set by the local school board and 
generally extend beyond the state prescribed requirer^ents. 

Graduation exit tests are mandated by 16 of the 45 states {36%} with 
state and local standard-setting responsibility. Fourteen prescribe these 
tests from the state level; the other two do so from the local level. Such 
tests are also maridated by the two states with complete state level 
standard-setting ai^thority; such tests are not widely prescribcc" in the four^ 
stdtps with total local responsibility. 

The content areas most frequently addressed in the exit tests are 
English/reading, mathematics, social studies, writing, and science, in that 
order. Such tests are most often first administered in the 10th grade. 
Retake opportunities arc always provided, while remediation is generally 
available. 

Overall graduation credit requirements are prescribed in all 45 stales 
with combined standard-setting authority, with 43 of those specifying such 
requirements by content area as well. Tfie total credits required for 
graduation ranged from 13 to 24, with 20 credits the number niost frequently 
prescribed. Tfic credit mean e:nong these 45 states v;as 19.4, but, in a 
number of instances, no figures were available concernino additional locally 



prescribed requirements. By content area the mean credits specifipd were 
3.8 in English, ?.6 in social studies, 2.1 in iiiatheniatics , 1.8 in science, 
and 1.4 in health and physical education. Very few states roquirt^ credits 
in fine/applied arts, computer literacy, arvd/or foreign language. 



Evalua tion Question 2: What are the characteristics of the various 
curricula currently being offered in the nation's schools? 



Core Curricula 

As part 0^ the nationwide survey, representatives from each state and 
the District of Columbia were asked to provide information relative to the 
extent to which core curricula in the form of specific courses, course 
options, and/or content were required of all high school students ^n their 
respective states/districts. Responses to these inquiries arc shown in 
Section I of Table 7. As illustrated, among the 45 states with conbined 
s^ate and local standard-setting dUthority. 41 (91/) prescribe spec-^^ic core 
curricula within thv Xafd] framework of high school graduation requirements. 
Twelve of those 41 states require specific courses/options/content in four 
or more areas; the other 29 have such roqui reinents in fewer than four areas. 
In tht^ remaining four states ccnsiderablr variation exists such that 
stafcwido generalizations are not possible. Roth states with state level 
standard-setting authority offer core cu^^ricula, hut no generalizations are 
possible in the ttiree states with total Ic^Cr! control. In the District of 
Columbia, however, a core is prescr*ilK}d. 

Multiple Curricula 

Information concerning thr- relative frequency with which multiple 
curricula are offered in addition to, or in place of, a specific core is 
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Table 7. Core and Multiple Curricula Availability Among Statps 
Wiih High School Graduiition Requirempnts Prescribed 
From Both the State and Local levels 
N=45 



IL 



III. 



Extent to which core curricular are offered (N=45): 

A. In four or more areas (comprehensive) 

B. In fewer than four areas (minimal) 

C. Local option; cannot generalize across state 



Extent to which multiple curricula 

A. Defined multiple curricula 

B. Unofficial multiple curricula 



are offered (N=^32): 



curric'jla upon entry into 



Placement into multiple 
high school (N=]5): 

A. Required 

B. Not rei.uired 

C. Not specified 



IV. Level fron which placement into multiple curricula 
is required (N=10): 



A. 
B. 



State 
Local 



level 
level 



Number 

of 
States 

12 
29 
4 



15 
17 



10 
1 



3 
7 



Prrcentaqe 
of 



47;; 

53: 



67^ 

r; 

26"- 



30'i 
70% 



V. Students have relativ^^ freedom to move among required 
curricula (fJ=10): 

VI. Extent of movement among required curricula (N=10): 
A. Seldom 

C. Fainy often 
('. Very o^ten 

D. Don' t know 

E. Seldom upward; fairly often downward 

VII. Criteria used to determine student placement into 
required multiple? curricula (N=10): 

A. Elementary/middle school CPA 

B. Standardized tent results 

C. Proficiency/competency test results 

D. Completion of prescribed el ementary/niddle 
school courses 

E. Student interest/aspiraticiis 

F. Teacher recommendations 

G. locally set criteria 
li. Parental approval 

I. Counselor consul tition 



10 



1 
4 
1 
3 
1 



10 



loc;^ 



10^ 

4n". 

30?^ 
IC- 



40'^ 
307 
20% 

L'C). 

lOo; 

40% 
201 

'■'AC' 
C KJ t 

IC"/ 
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shown in Section II of Table 7. Among the 45 states with both <;tate ard 
local authority relative to high school graduation requirements, 32 (71:) 
offer multiple curricula. Of those 32, 15 (47%) generally delineate such 
curricula in specific terms, often within publications listing the high 
school graduation requirements. The other 17 (53'^.) have unofficial defini- 
tions of these cnrricula in that such curricula are generally not printed 
for distribution. In 10 of those 15 states (fJX) with defined or delineated 
curricula, Jents are required to select one of the specified curricula 
upon entry into high school. In one state (77,) no such selection is man- 
dated; no data were available for the other four states with defined 
Multiple curricula. 

In the 10 states where curricula placement is mandated, the requirement 
is specified from the state level in three states (30/), and from the local 
level in the other seven (70/,). In all in of these staler, students are 
relatively free to move from one curriculum to another as is shewn in 
Section V of Table 7. Such movement or curs fairly often in four of the 10 
states. It was pointed out by a number of the interviewees, however, that 
tis students progressed through hiijh school it becomes incrot-'singl y difficult 
to move into more stringent curricula, whereas movement to less stringent 
curricula remains relatively easy. 

Ihe c iteria most often used as b()SO<: Tor placing students into speci- 
fied curricula are listed in Section VII ot Table 7. All of the 10 states 
that mandate such placement consider student interests and aspirations as a 
major 'actor. Grade point dverages and teacher recommendations are the next 
most frequently considered factors (by 40 porcent in each case). 

Multiple curricula are offered in both si,ites with strictly state level 
authority for settina high school gradu.ition requi rf-monts . in one state. 
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students are required to select a curriculum upon onturing high school, Ht 
the criteria for curricula placement are locally cotermined. In thp other 
statf;, such curricula are unofficially defined and typically only 
recommended to students in accordance with expressed career interests. 

In the three states (and the District of Columbia) where local autonomy 
is exercised in the standard-setting process, neneral izations about multiple 
curricula are difficult to reach because of the v/ide variations observed 
across the myriad local school systems. However, in three of these states 
some types of multiple curricula are offered, but they are generally 
unof-Ticially defined, and student placement into one or another is usually 
recommended rather than mandated. 

Core Curricula Offerings 

The nature of the core curricula offerings among all states that have 
core requirements is presented in Tables 8 and 9. Among the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia, 44 (86%) specify a core of courses or content as a 
requirement for high school graduation. A breakdown of the specifics of 
those core requirements is presented in Table 8. The taMe is c'ivided by 
arbitrarily defined categories indicating the extent of the specified core: 
a comprehensive core is defined as one that delineates specifications in 
terms of required courses, course options, and/or content in four or nore 
subject matter areas, v/hereas a minimal core is one that prescribes 
requirements in three or fewer areas. As illustrated in Table 8, 11 states 
have conprehensive cores, wtiere.is the other 33 have minimal core 
requi rements. 

Among the 13 slates with comprehensive core curricula, six f46") 
specify i.he core requirements through a combination o^^ three approaches: 
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Table 8. f.'ature of Core Curricula Offerings Among All States With Specified Co^e Curricula 

(N=44) 



Extent of Core 



Comprehensive 
(N=13) 



Core Curricula Specifications 

I. Content 

IL Specific cou»^ses 

III. Content and specific courses 

IV. Specific courses and course options 

V. Content, specific courses, and 
course options 

VI. Competencies/standards 
VI K Other 



u'urnber 

of 0 
States States 



1 
0 
3 
2 

6 
1 
0 



Percentage 



0^: 
23 V 
15% 

46' 
81 
0% 



Minimal 

(fi=31) 

Number Percentage 

of of 
States States 



Total 
(N=44) 



5 
8 
10 
3 

3 
1 
1 



16; 
261 
32°^ 
101 

3'. 

3/3 



Number 

of 
States 



6 
8 
13 
5 

9 
2 
1 



Percentc je 

of 
States 



18% 
30% 
11% 

5% 
2% 
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conten^., specific courses, and course options. The most freouent method of 
specifying the core requirements among the 31 states with less pxtcnsive 
cores is through a combination of content and specific courses (by 32 
percent). 

A content area breakdown of the core curricula specifications among the 
44 states with such curricula is presented in Table 9. As illustrated, the 
prevalent trend in most areas (except for social studies and health/physical 
education) is to specify within the core only the number of credits that 
must be taken in each content area. However, in both social studies (by 77 
percent of the states) and health/physical education (by 59 percent), 
specific courses/course options are most frequently defined. 

Core by Multiple Curricula Availability 

The extent to which both core and additional multiple curricula are 
offered in the 50 states and the District of Colun^bia is shown in Table 10. 
^he extent of the core curricula specifications are again divided into the 
previously defined categories of minimal (specific requirements in fewer 
than four content areas), comprehensive (prescribed requirements in four or 
more areas), and the combined category of no specified core/local option. 
The multiple curricula offerings are categorized in terms of the degree of 
definition (defined versus unofficial) and specified mandate (required 
versus recommended) associated with each. The third designation (none 
specified/local option) encompasses those states in which no multiple 
curricula are specified, as well as those in which the delineation of 
multiple curricjld diid/or the determination as to whether students should be 
required to select such curricula is left to thp discretion of local school 
systpms. 
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Table 9. Core Curricula Specifications by Content Area Among /^ll States With Core Curricula 

(N=44) 



Numbc- of States with Indicotec Core Specifications 



Content Area 

I. English 

II. Math 

III. Science 

IV. Social Studies 

V. Heolth A PE 

VI. Computer Literac> 

VI I . Fine/Appl i c6 Arts 

VIII. Foreign Lfir^guages 

IX. Other 



Content 



Courses/ 
Course 
Cotions 
U 



Content/ 
Courses/ 
Options 



10 
3 

i5 
8 
3 
0 
1 

0 
3 



23% 
7% 
3^^ 
18% 
7^ 
0% 
2% 

7% 



13 

8 
7 

34 
26 

9 
? 
14 



30% 
18% 

16% 

77^^ 
59% 

9% 
20% 

5% 
32% 



0 
0 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0% 
0% 
2% 
2% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 



Corr^petenci es/ 
Standards 
% 

5% 

2% 
2% 



2% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 



Exposure 
( no credi t ) 
N % 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
C 
0 
0 



0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
23% 
0% 
0% 
0% 



N 
19 
32 
20 

1 

30 
42 



Nothing 
Speci f 1 ed/ 
No Info 
% 

43% 

73% 

45% 

2% 

32% 

68% 

77% 

95% 

61% 
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Table 10. Cross Tabulation of Core by Multiple Curricula Avaiiabili 

r,=51 



Structure of Multiple Curricula 



I. 
ITL 



Extent of Core 
Minin^al ( in fewer than 



Defined/ 
Required 
(N=16) 

N % 



Unofficial/ 
Recoirjiended 

(r;=20) 



None Specified/ 
Local ODticn 
(N=i5) 

N' 



Totals 
(N=51) 



N 



CO 



4 areas: fv=3i) 


12 


39' 


9 


2^% 


10 


32^= 


31 


Comprehensive ( in 4 or more areas: 
li=13) 


3 


23*: 


8 


62" 


2 


15f- 


13 


No core or local option (N=7) 


1 




3 


43'- 


3^ 


43>. 


7 


Totals 


16 


31 ^ 


20 


39:- 


15 


30^< 


51 



61% 

25% 
13% 
1001 



5o 
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As illustrated in Table 10, among the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, 31 {61%) have minimal core curricula, 13 (25%) have a 
comprehensive core, and seven (13/.) have no core/local option in the 
designation of a core. Of the 31 states with minimal core curricula, 12 
(39a;) have specifically defined, required multiple curricula; nine (29%) 
have unofficial, recommended multiple curricula; and the ?ther 10 (32%) 
either have no specified multiple curricula or allow local option in the 
designation of such curricula. Among the 13 states with comprehensive, core 
curricula, three (Z37o) offer multiple curricula that are defined and 
required, eight (62%) have unofficial recommended multiple curricula that 
are recommended, and the remaining two (15%) are in the none specifiod/local 
option category. Of the seven states with no state-delineated core or where 
local option exists in the designation of the content of that core, one 
(Hi) has multiple curricula that are defined or required, three (43%) have 
unofficial/recommended curricula, and three (43' ) are in the none specifiea/ 
local option group. 

Multiple Curricula Offerinos 

An indepth examination o-^ the specific types of multiple curricula 
offered by the 36 respondent states and the District of Columbia in 
accordance with the definition and mandate associated with each is presented 
in Table 11. As illustrated, 31 states (86?) offer general studies, 
standard, or regular curricula. Fourteen such curricula are specifically 
delineated and are offered in states where curricula placement is mandated 
upon entry into high school; 17 are unofficially described, and offered in 
states where curricula placement is only recommended rather than required. 
Usually such curricula encompass the core offerings, and, in some states, 
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Table 11. Multinle Curricu.a Offerings /^mong All States With Such Curricula 

N=36 



NuiTiber & Percentage of States With Various Curricula 



CO 
CD 



Type of Curriculum 
General Studies/Stardard/Regul ar 
College T rep/Academic 
Vocational /Technical /Business 
Honors/Advanced 
Remedial/Basic Proqrarr' 
Local Option/Varied 



States With Defined/ 
P.eauired Curricula 
(f.=16) 

n '< 



14 
14 
9 
4 

C 
2 



88^. 
88 V 
56°. 
25'- 
0- 

m 



States With Unofficial/ 
Reccrpfrended Curricula 
iN=20) 



N 

17 
18 



11 



7 
2 
3 



85" 

90°: 

105^ 
10'. 
15''- 



Totel 
(N=36) 



31 
32 
20 
6 
2 
5 



86" 
89:; 

175: 

14% 



51) 
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prescribe limited requirements beyond that core. College preparatory/ 

* ^^-...v.«.cJ uiie«eu uy tuL- 6v btdu6S (oy/o), wiTn i4 5,ucn 

curricula being defined and required, and 18, unofficial and recommended. 
While these curricula frequently encompass the core, they often also 
prescribe a number of more stringent academic course requirements in place 
of, and/or in addition to, that core. Twenty of the 36 states (56%) offer 
vocational, technical, or business curricula; nine, such curricula are 
defined and ^co'jired, or»d 11 are unofficial and recommended. In a number of 
states the vocational curriculum is offered as a variation of the gerjeral 
curriculum in which vocational courses are substituted for the free 
electives in the general curriculum. 

Seventeen percent, or six states, offer honors or advanced curricula; 
in four of these states the content of these curricula is defined and 
required, in the other two they are unofficial and recommended. Honr.rs 
curricula usually extend beyond college preparatory curricula in terns of 
the stringency and specificity of thi*^ content prescribed. Remedial or basic 
curricula proaranis are offered in two states (six percent); in both cases 
the curricula are unofficial and recommended. These curricula generally 
focus on meetinq the needs of students performing below grade level. 
Finally, five stc.tes (147.) offer such a broad range of curricula at the 
option of local systems, that these arc too variec' to be aggrecaied to 
provide a ^.tatewirie view. In two of those states the curricula are defined 
and requird; in the other three, they are unofficial cud recommended. 

Among the 16 states with defined and required multiple curricula, the 
curricula most frequently of ferr^d incli'de general studies , star.iard, or 
regular and college preparatory/academic programs (both arc present in 
percent of the 16 states).' These same two types of curricula are also mo?t 
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often found aniony \he 20 states with unofficial and rpcuhifiiended i^u^^i,.^ 
curricula Mn 8!) and 90 ij<^rcent . rpoi,(w t-ivoi n\/n,r>nn . , 

prevalonl lypps of curricula off (.-rod among all states wiih riultiii'- 
curriculd of any type. 

High School Di|jlonia Options 

One aspect or the national survey addressed the types of h , jh schoo 
diplcmas currently offered across the country. As illustratec^ in Table ]:;, 
?A (47'n nf the 50 states and the District of Columbia of^er enly tht- 
standard high school diploma with no differentiation as to courses complcie^ 
or performance exhibited, and no supplement. Multiple diplomas (ceneraT,, 
indicative of the completion of a specific curriculum), diplchas vtiit 
optioral certificates, and various combinations diploma types are offered 
by sutistantial ly fewer of the states (six states, or Vc percent ir, each 
case). Ttie optional certificate reported to be availrble in some o- these 
stdtes generdiiy indicates some typC' of additional achievemer.* such as the 
completion of an honors proorar.i of study. Standarc diplomas with 
transcripts, or v/ifh differentiated endorsements or seals are offered r>/ 
four states each (8 ). 

Selected K iddlf/.junior liujh School Recui rements 

One question addressed (lie extent tr; which iinddip o^ iunif r h•■(;^ scho. i 
curricula are preparing students 'cr high school -level reading ar. 
mathematics courses. Respondents v.vre asked which, if an^ , of the thr.-- 
courses/content cire<is (nodding, consumer mathematics, and introduction to 
algebra) were qeronilly reguir.'d of 7th pml 8th grade students ir the.r 
respective states. As shown in Table reading as « separate course, o^ 
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Table ]?. lypes of High School riplomas Currently Offored 
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Number 

of 
States 



Percen+?ce 

of 
Statf-s, 



I. One standard diploma; no differentiation; 
no supplements 

II. One standard diploma; accompanying Transcript 

III. One standard diploma; differentiated endorsements/ 
seal s 

IV. Multiple diplomas in accordance with multiple 
curricula 

V. Diploma with optional certificate available 
VI. Combinations of the above 
VII. Don't know, strictly local option 



24 
4 



6 
6 
6 
1 



47' 



8' 

12? 
1?? 

12?; 



Table 13. Middle/Junior Hiqh School Requirements in Selected Areas 



Extent to which the following 
are required ot the 7th/8th 
grade level: 

I. Reading 

II. Consumer math 

III. Ifitroduction to <ilgebra 



Mature of Requirement 



Course Requirement 


Content Requiremen 


Nuniber 


Percentaae 


Nunber 


Percer.ta 


of 


of 


of 


of 


States 


States 


States 


State:. 


24 




c 




0 


or 


2 


a- 


0 




I 
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a course within the language arts [>lock, is required in 24 (47^0 of the 
states r.urveyed, Reading is proscrioea as a content requirement within a 
language arts or similar block in tvA) states, neither consumer niathen'atics , 
nor introduction to algebra, are course requirements in any state, but 
consumer matfiematics is a content requirement in two, and introduction 
algebra is a content requirement in one. 

Sunima ry 

Among tlie BO states and the District of Columbia, 44 (86/:) prescribe 
some type of core curriculum ar. part of their high school graduation 
requirements, flultiple curricula are offered in 32 of the 45 state? (7ir.} 
with l)oth s.ate and local authority for setting graduation requirements. Cf 
the six states with total state o) total local standard-setting authority, 
five (83'.,) offer such curricula. 

Pefined multiple curricula are tound in 15 (47°'') of the 32 states with 
((Miibined standard-setting responsibility thcit offer muUjple curricula. In 
th(^ other 17 states (53 ), such curricula are lirmfficia! ly defined, and thus 
•e:.^ structured in terms of prescnbpri content. In 10 of the 1? states 
(67") with di fined multiple cu>^riciila, students are gc.^nerally required to 
select one curriculum upnn entry into hujh school, but considerable movement 
among curricula is allowed in all cases. The primary factor in student 
placement into specified curriculd i. student irterest or aspiration. 

Among tlie 44 states (including the District of Columbia) that offer 
core curricula, 13 (30"0 have compreher.si ve core specifications, while tl^c 
other 31 (70a.) have less extonsive core requirements. In both case^ the 
'ore rpquiroments are generally dofmed in tenns of specific courses, course 
options, and basic content. A breakdown of core specifications by content 
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arod indicator, that, in most areas, only the nnniinal number of credit 
roqyi rff;:cnts is Sj/tcif ied. However, in both social studies and 
heal t.h/physi oil education, core specifications ycnerally include specific 
courses or course options. 

A cross-tabulation of core by multiplp curricula offerings irdicates 
that, among the 31 statr-s with niininial core curricula, 39 percent have 
defined, required .iiultiplc curricula; 29 percent have unofficial, 
recoi)ii;iended niultiftle curricula; and the other 32 percent either have no 
specified multiple curricula, or allow local option ir the designation and 
offering of such curricula. Of the 13 state; with comprehensive cere 
curricula, 23 percent offer defined, required multiple curricula; 62 percent 
have unofficial, recommendeC multiple curricula; end the remaieina 15 
percent fall into the none sp(>cif ied/local option category. 

■^he specific types of multiplt^ curricula most ^"requently offered acrn^.^- 
the United States include general studies curricula (also referred to as 
standard or regular curricula), and colleqp preparatory curricula (ofter 
torntd academic curricula) by 86 and ;-9 percent, respectively, of the states 
at,. I the Districr of Columl-.i,i that off( r piuUiple curricula. 
Vocdt ■onal/teclinif al , and in some instances, business curricula are next in 
r(>lative frequency of dvailabib'iy (iti 56 percent of the states offer ie^; 
multiple curricula), followed by hcnors or advcinced curricula (by }: 
percent), and remedial or basic curricula (by six percent). 

Pmmg the various types of high school diplomas awarded across tne 
fountry, the standard diploma with no different nition and no supplements, u 
the type offered most frequently (by 4/ porc(;nt of the states). Multiple 
diplomas, diplomas with optional certificates, and various combinations of 
diploma types issued at local option are nexi. in r-eldtive frequency (qrai ted 
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by IZ percent each). The remairip^y statr^ issue standard dirlomas v/ith 
cither transcripts or dif foronlidted endorsements or seals (eight perc(^rit in 
each instance). 

At the fPiddle and junior hiqh school level, 47 percent of the states 
require separate reading courses, or reading courses within lanouage arts 
blocks, at the 7lh or 8th grade levels; four percent have readinc 
requirements at this level in terms of content specifications instead of 
specific courses within such blocks. None of the states reouire consumer 
mathematics or introduction to algebra as separate courses, but these are 
specified as content requirements in four and two prrcent of the states, 
respectively. 

Individual state summaries of corr and multiple curricula specifica- 
tions, as well as key graduation requirements . by Evaluation 
Questions 1 and 2, are presented in Appendices P and E. The category 
designations indicated in those rippendices are consistent with the ones 
delined in the preceding text. 

j:X.^Oi^jlj/!ILJl[i^^.L^^^ gf^t'o ral admi ss ion requirements for the 

PMP) i^^cpJl^^_j^jf^Aj^jUyer<Aties acres-;" th e United S'tates ? 

CollfHjr Admission 

The relationship between hiqf scpoo^ yradsation requirements arc 
coil(Mje entry criteria was examined ttirough a series of questions on the 
naticfuil survey. Also included were (!ueM.ions relative to the availability 
and content of developmental or teniedial pn^qrams in the nation's public 
colleges and uni versi tic^s. The resuMs are presented in Table 14. 

rmng the [>() states and the District of Columbia, 34 {67^0 reported 
that specific admission criteria beyrnd the high sche')l diploma and 



Table 14. College Admission Requirements and Remediation Opportunities 



O 'Ct; tage 



I 
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Cf J7 

States Stetes 



Adiiiission requirements among four-yodr public 
colleges and universities (N=51): 

A. No specific requirements beyond high school 

diploma and possible transcript 17 

B. Specific requirements beyond diploma ard 

transcript 34 



67' 



II. Nature- of admission requirements {N=34): 

A. National college entrance exam scores such as 
on ACT or SAT (some require specific -utoft 

scores) 27 79^ 

B. Sjores on other regional or local college 

'intrance exams (some have cutoff scores) 5 15 

High school GPA information (some have 

designated allowable GPA range) 1/ cqo- 

D. Rank in class 4 
F. Transcript evaluation 3 

F. Recommendation of high school principal 1 

G. Completion of a prescribed core of high <:chool 
courses (N=27): 07 

1) Core more stringent than lainimal high school 
graduation requirements 17 530 

2) Core same as minimal graduation reqiiirements 6 22% 
Stringency relative to gradiiation requirement^ 

is relative to selected major area 2 7% 

4) No information provided 7 1°, 

Other 



4 12^ 

79c/ 



1 3: 



III. extent to which developmental/remedial programs offered 
by four-year public colleges and universities (N=51): 

A. States in which such programs are offered by: 

1) None or very few of the colleges/universities 5 10^. 

2) Less than half of the col leges/um"versities 4 8'. 

3) Approximately half of the colleges/universities 2 

4) More than hall of the colleges/universities 5 10^^ 

5) All or almost all of the colleges/universities 33 655^ 
m 6) Don't know o 4. 

B. Content areas generdlly addror^sed bv such programs: 

II) English/composition " * 41 Pqo 

2) Reading/study skills 42 g^i 

3) Mathematics 43 34^: 

4 } Science 2 4^ 

5) Don't know/ not applicable^ 5 



transcript, are genorally required for entry into most of their stdtei' 
public colleges and universities. The other 33 percent (17 sidts; nave 
such requirements beyond the minimal di loma and pessible transcript, whpf 
asked to specify the general nature of those admission requirements, the twt 
criteria most frequently cited were scores on national college entrance 
examinations such as the ACT or SAT (some respondents stipulated cutoff 
scores), and the completion of a prescribed core of high school courses. 
Both of these criteria were cited by 79 percent of the 34 states. Next in 
relative frequency was information concerning high school grade point 
average (required oy 50 percent). Some states reported that grade point 
average ranges were designated by some of their colleges and universities. 
Other criteria less often cited were scores on regional or local college 
e;itraice examinations (15°/), rank in class (12%), ard transcript, evaluation 
(9"<). 

Among the 71 states that require the cop^pletion of a prescribed core of 
high school ceurses as a prerequisite to college ddmission, 6? percent (i7 
stdtes) indicated that the specified core is generally n,( re stringent than 
♦heir state's minimal high school gwiduation requirements, while 72 percent 
(six states) reported that the two sets of requirements are basicoT^ 
equivalent in difficulty. Two states (7") reported that ihe relative 
stringenry is contingent upon the student's selected college major, rio 
inforr.i.iliori was available for the other two states. 

Developmental oi Pemedial Programs 

The extent to which dcvelopiiiental or remedial prograh.s are offered ie 
the public colleges and universities across the country is presented in 
Section III of Table 14. As illustrated, 33 of the 51 states (65M , 
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HKliratcd tho1. such programs aro off(M-ud in all or oimost dV c : 



otforings in more thar half of those institutions, while ar.other five (10 
roportod that very few, if any, of tneir public colleges and uni vers inf. 
provided such programs. In four states (8'/), less than half of the public 
institutions of higher learning offered such programs. 

Where offered, these developmental or remedial programs generally 
address the content areas of mathematics, reading and study skills, or 
fnish grammar and composition, as rc;\ ted by 84 pe-cent, 8? percent, and 
8G percent of the respondents, respectively. Science is addressed in two 
states within such programs. 



In an attempt to determine wfiether there is a relationship between the 
stnnyenry of admissions criteria and the likelif)ood of remediation 
opporl unities being available in 1 he institutions of higher education, a 
cross-tabulation of the tcported irequenc> f ^'^e availability of each was 
prrfoniied. The results c-re presented in Table 15. /^s illustrated, among 
the 17 s. +CS with nn specific entrance requirements, 12 (7r ) provide 
developiiKMital, rerierti> 1 programs in all or almos aT of their public 
colleges and universities. Of the 34 states wi^h specific admissior, 
»-c(|uirements, ?l (6;: ) teported that such progrars are avail >le in all or 
almost all of their public institutions of higher learning. Overall, 33 
the b' states (including th(^ District oi Columbia) repoi ei. the availability 
of developmental /reiiifdial prograiiis ir, aP or' aiiiost all o'' the public 
coMeyes and universities in their respective states. Only five states 
(lOT.) indicaird that the avaiubility o! such programs is limited to verv 



public cf! lieges and 



five states (10/.) reported such prc-r-ji, 



Oe-'elopmet, i/Romedial Program Avai 1 abi 1 1 ty 
Admi lon Requi reiiient Specification 



by 
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Table 15. Cross-^ cbulaticr the Ava^^-t , lity cf Devel oonenta VRened-'a : Progrars 
Col iege/L' ^'.e.-s It;, A.drr^sic- PecfVenent ipeci^icatH-- 



Exrent to which Developrie'-ta VRe;ned^'a - Prograns are Provided 
the Public Cc' 1 eges/Um varsities cf each State 

University Ad-^'.co'Or f.ore/ ctj, 
Criteria Few 
N 



-^^^ ^'^^ AboLt ^a^f f:ore Tha- ;^::/Almost rc'tKnow Totals 



Half Ai: 



Uo Specified Ad'^l^sicn 
Requi rearer ts iN=17) 



6^ 



Soecific Adn:^i<>s:on 

Requirenents ff«=3^} ^ 12^ 



'''''' ' ' ^' 5 m S-S 65. : 51 ,00. 
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few, If any, of their public higher oducatior. institunons. These results 
indicate that no definitive trends can be observed between the specif icct ion 
or no.ispecification of college admission criteria versus the availab-.l ity or 
nonavailability of developmental programs in those institutions. The 
results indicate th(-^t states with admission criteria (67") are only slightly 
less likely to provide, remedial programs (65'/) tlian states without such 
criteria. 

Sunima ry 

Across the lirnted States specific public college and university 
admission requirements are generally in place in 34 states (67?'). Such 
requirements focus primarily on national college entrance examination .v.oros 
and the completion of a prescribed core of high school courses generally 
more stringent than the minimum required for graduation. In 33 of the 51 
".tate^^, including the Disrrict of Columbia (65'.), developmental/remedial 
programs are provided in all or almcsl all of the public colleges and 
universiMes. Such programs genet oily address the content areas of 
mathoriatics, reading/study <^>ills, and Lngl ish/composi ticn. 

No distinctions can be made between statt^s with and without college 
adii-^ssion requirements and the availability of oevolopmenta' programs. 
Sixty-two percent o1 the st.tte^. with specific colleije admission criteria 
reported that aM or almost a'l o^ the public institutions of higher 
learning in their n^spective states offer developmental/remedial programs. 
Among the 17 states with no spcofiec odinssior. requirements, 71 percent 
rnported such proy)api<; to be available in <\]^ or almost all of their pijblic 
colleges and universities. OveraT, the^^c data indicate that, while 67 
percent of the slates specify admission criteria, 65 percent alsr provide 
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dovelopniPMtal/rerodidl progrdns. Thus. s.Utes with specific coPege adnis- 
sion criteri.i are only sl-ghtly ]os?. ]\kc]y to offr-r drvclopr,cr,tdl progr-^ris 
than states with no such admif.sion roqui rohients . 

Evaluat ion Question 4: What secondary education curnculum niodeTs emerge 
f or conbi'deration by educational po l icy rrcikers in Lou isiana? ^ 

Introduction 

Identification and/or development of the curriculum nodel or models 
most, suited to meeting the needs of Louisiana's secondary school students is 
an extremely difficult task, heavily dependent on the resolution of several 
key issues that lie at the very heart of the state's educational system. In 
order to provide <;.';ructure to the searcfi for the best model (s), a systenatic 
approach based on a "decision table" concept is proposed. It is hoped that 
the u<Ai of such ar; approach will raise the most relevant questions, and 
subsequently lead tc the identification of the most vicble alternatives to 
be explored. Furthermore, the seouer.nal ordering of the critical issues 
o('dressed should facilitate the iterative use of the information prccuced so 
as (.0 enhance the efficiency and etfcctiveness of the overall process. 

Ihe content ol the proposed dec^'-ion table is illustrated in Figure 1. 
Thn (luestions and potentic-1 alternatives listed are by no means exhaustive; 
they are suggested in order to provide general "Structure to the curriculum 
model review. Though they literally represent only the "tip of the 
icebnrg," the quostion? raised in the table should be su^^icient to initiate 
■•nd sustain the broadpr rfview pre cess. 

Il^<^P..il"il- I dent if ic.it ion of Goals fot ^c^<._oiid_dry_ Fducat io n ir; Louis i.ing 

Peri.aps the most fundamental is<-u(' that irust he addressed in the 
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DECISION TABLE: CURRICULUM ISSUES 



I LEVEL 0»E: GOALS FOR~SECONPaRY EDUCATION 



I General education for afT] 



> Specific eoucation for a few 



LEVE L TWO: COMMON EXPERIENCES VERSUS DIFFERENTIATED EXPE R TFNCESn 











Universal: core 
0 Common experiences among all 
0 Uniqup experiences available 




Differentiated: no core 
0 Unique experiences throughout 
0 No inherent common experiences 
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! LlVEL ^H^il: NUMBEP PF CUPPA C. mTI 



One Curr^culun 
0 Core requi rer.ents 
Lc*^ Free electvves 



j 0 Core requi rere'^ts 

I 0 Additional Ousters of 

I reqjirenents 



t QreCUrrTciTijr j 

j 0 Same course titles i 

0 Sane/di'^'^. content \ 

[ 0 Diff. expectations | 



f 



Multiple Cumc'jlc 
0 Diff. course titles 
0 Diff. content 
0 Diff. evpectat'o^s 



CO 



[_$tu dort interest s /Jispjrd t ion sj 



0 General 




0 College Prep 


0 Standard 




0 Academic 


0 Regular 




0 Regents 



0 Vocational 
0 Vocational/ 

technical 
0 Business 



^ L EVEL FQ'JR. NAT'JPE AND SPECIFIC U PiS 6F tUPPAriW ^ 

1 



0 


Honors 


0 


Advanced 


0 


Scholar ' s 




Program 



'♦-udont abi 1 i t ies ^QA-pf *. 





J 


J — 


] 

1 


0 Lower I 0 Middle 
1 0 Rerneoial j o Minimur 
JO Basic 1 j 0 Standori 




0 Highor 1 ( o Advanced 
0 Col legp I 0 Honors 
Prep 



P-FVEL FIVE: SUITArlE CURRICULA COHTENf ] 
fi^uro 1: Oec,s,on Table: Issocs to be Addressed in the Identification and/or Development of Viable Secondary Fducation .urruulun y.o4^U f, - io.„.,ana 
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process that will eventually' lead to thf identification and/or oovJopi;"! . 
of curriculum models viable for inplementdtion in Louisiana is that of the 
doline, tior) of goals for secondary education in the state. These goals nu;.- 
be clearly defined because it is or.ly in relatum to purpose that the 
relative appropriateness of the various curriculum models examined can trul\ 
be assessed. 

The earlier literature review noted that secondary schools inHially 
arose to prepare the academically elite for college. The shift to educating 
the masses in the early 1900's has been followed in more recent times, by 
numerous more subtle shifts. As prevailing social trends oscillated back 
and forth between conservative and liberal views, so did our educational 
emphases: from a iocus on the gifted and talented in the late 1950 's and 
early ]960's, to a swing toward the disadvantaged in the late 1960's and 
1970's. The question now becomes, "Where do we stand today? What do we 
want our schools to accomplish, and, at what price?" 

A recent analysis of the goals of schooling oy John Goodlad in A Place 
Ca lled School: Prospects for t he Fvture (1983), indiceted that 92 percent 
of the respondent population felt that it was very important for their 
children to learn what is taught in the academic subjects in high school. 
Fighty-two percent and 7C percent, respectively, felt that it was important 
that persondl and social arowth be fostered in secondary schools. 
Job-reidted skills werr ed as very imporldnt by 48 percent, while 47 
p(}rcent viewed the development of daily living skills as important. 

Theodore f.izer, in A_ Review and Comm ent on the Na tional Reports (cited 
in the 1985 AASA _CrU2CdJ_Jsj^^ found that the multitude of recent 

national reports urging educational reform endorse the idea that the primary 
function of a high -^chool is to help students use their minds. Sizer feels 
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thai siWLO this is dn intellocludi dim, accrptancp of ttns aim as (J<rsirablr 

Show they can use their minds well by excelling in traditional v.ays in 
ncadeinic subject^. 

Recent Gallup polls hove repeatedly shown that /\niericans want thei: 
secondary schools to be coriprehensive in function, and, as such, to focus cr 
the development of enlightened citizens, productive workers, and lifelonc 
learners. According to John Goodlad (Phi Delia K appan, Decenber 1985 ), "I-^^ 
our goal is universal secondary education, then the high schcol ^'s a 
terminal institution and shoula be regarded as the final chance to give 
evcryor^e Ihe general education that our geals imply we want them fc have" 
(p. ^'70). 

The ^^ecision ?iow facing educational policy makers in [ouisiana is that 
of reach nig consensus concernifKi the goals for secondary education in '„he 
statt\ Should our high schools function as tern. in- 1 institutions wher^ 
IcMchers are afforded fheir tindl opportunity tc give all students "^hf 
(jt'^eral education deoned so criticol, or should eur focus, instead, be or 
providiruj individualized, nr^rrowly focused educatirr.dl programs thdt mee* 
ttje rieedb of selected groups within that (weraT high school population^ 
The dr(ision is d erucidl one, bui it is one that must be r.ade prior to 
cor^t'nuaU'on {)f \\](^ '^earch fo\ th(^ eirricului: nioael(s). 

\L^'JLJy^^J.__Pilti^Q'lij^^l^ IJ CurriculuP I'rrimework 

The next step, once consensus js reached relj^ive to goal -^dcrtifica- 
tion, is to dftermine how best to rOf^Ji thosr specified goals. IJhile many 
divers(^ pnths are oV(H]dhle, th(^ re^^l challepije is to isolfte those that 
best \v,v(t the varitjd nc^eds of th^ 'Mjdent pc^Uilation in [ruisiana. 
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/\ roview of curront educational literature reveals many conflicting 
opinions as lo the identity o1 these "best" paths. Fducation Secretary 
'/ili^'ani Bennett, in a Washington Post article (May 1?, 198^), endorsee" the 
conrrpt of two-trdck high schools as the best approach for addressing the 
range of student nords encountered in today's semndary schools. Pennett 
proposed one course of study for college-bound students, and one for tUe 
noncol lege-bound. As opposed to the Furopean system, Benncti. advocated 
student selection, rather than assignment , to specific tracks. 

In an article that appeared in Col lege B oa rd Reviev/ (Winter 84-85), 
erlitled "Guaranteed Graduates," Hcnald A. Blaes offered this observation of 
the state of cur secondary schools: "American high schools ere seen as 
giant cafeterias in which students wander aimlessly, selecting a less ihan 
riourr.hing education, nibblinq on unsubstantial course offerings, choosing 
an url)dlanced and vapid diet of courses; exiting poorly fed" (p. 25). As ? 
remedy for this situation, Blaes proposes the vse of competency sea> on 
student diplomas to reflect the successful pdssage of specific coursev/ork in 
such designaiod areas as academics, business, fine arts, and technical 
skills. He str(?sses that this i^ nn^ tracking because it is not placing 
sludenfs dt ari cany age iito a rigid [)K)aram based on test scores or 
parental i>a(J:ground. Instead, according to BldCS, students, vnth help from 
their parents, teachers, and counselors, choost their own proposed paih for 
meeting their uniqup needs. 

The view expressed by vjohn Coodlad in "The Great American Schooling 
Lxperiiiicnt" ( Phi^ dl.Jill^li^ > Deceriber 1985), appears to take the opposite 
s1anr(> with respect to trdcking. In thdt article Gccdlad states that if our 
joals are lo provide nrivc^rsal seci^ndciry oducation, a core of common 
learning, and equal dcces^ to knowledge, then such practices as sorting 
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studori^s into high, middle, and low tracks become siK.fject because factors 
such ,^s Lourse content, teacher enthusiasm, and oth( 
clearly in favor of the upper tracks. 

A 1^P4 report hy the California Department of Education ( California 
Hu)h Sch ool Curriculum Stu dy: Paths through High School ), indicated that, 
while the course differentiation inherent in ability tracking does allow for 
greater instructional individualization, it also produces e divided 
curriculum in which students in lower tracks rarely enroll in more advanced 
coursework. The study showed that, while students may attend the same 
school, under such a syst'^m they often come away with very different 
educational experiences. According to the report, a high school diploma in 
California does not represent a core curriculum of common knowledge studied 
or learned; instead, the report goes on to say, the education students 
receive is, in large part, dpt(MTn*ried by the track to which they are 
.assigned. Those most gravely affected are students in the general or lower 
tracks; ihey study the minimums, get little attention, and are subjected to 
lower expectations fi^ou; school staff. 

Torsten llusen in "Are Standerds in U.S. Schools Really Lagging Behind 
those m Other Countries?" (Phi Delta Kappan, flarch 1983), feels that an 
elite population c^ be cultivated witiiin a comprehensive educational 
system, but whether tt»e result is worth it^ price, is another question. 
However, as he also points rut, even in sol ect ive systems the high standard 
of th(^ elite is gfTierjlly bought at the pric^' of more limited opportunities 
for th(^ m.-^iority of students. 

!n an article in The Practitioner (Newsletter for NASSP, May 1981, 
cidvocdfing the uS(^ of differentiated diplomas as a neans of both avoiding 
rigid Itacking, and certifyir-g student competencies, the call was for 
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increased personalization of the student learning environment. The c-^rticle 
emphasized that, i1 the competency movement i^. to be a viaMe and 
ronpunitive process, it must be accompanied by a redesigned instnictior^al 
system based on a "diagnostic-prescriptive-evaluative curriculum model*' that 
provides remediation where needed, enrichment where desired. Finally, in 
the ASCD report, Witl i Consequences for All , comes the recommendation that we 
recognize the legitimacy of different paths to the same goal. Thus, our 
search should not necessarily be limited to seeking out that one best route, 
hut instead, it should explore all acceptable routes that could ultiniately 
lead to tlie realization of our agreed-upon goals. 

In view of the information available in current educational literature, 
the question becomes one of whether common experieiice^. should be provided 
for all students, or whether tfie focus should be on differentiation of 
instriiCtion and the provision of u.^iquo experience^ for identified groups. 
The provision of universal experiences (jeneraMy translates into the 
specification of a ^o^mon core, of material to br taken by all. Such an 
approach is usually arcompanied by offering additional, diverse course 
('ptions through multiple curricula and/or Tree electives so that students 
are afforded tfie opportunity to pursue their unique reeds and interests. 
Jhv ( (.ncept of complete di fferertiat i(>n , on the c^tfie^ hand, has PC such 
common requirements. Inherent in such an approach is the opportunity for 
siudents yraduatinn from the same school to come away with totally o^tferent 
educat lonal experier.c(;S . 

Which is best MMted to Lou; s-^'ana ' s secondary educrficn system; which 
will ejsure attair.mpnt of our prt^scribed ooals? Co(i;parison of the two 
overall models revculs obviruis stren(]ths and weaknesses associated with 
r^ch. The common core or ur,iversal option ensures lhat all graduates will 
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exit wUli the basic skills and coi.ipoLencios deemed most iriportant as 
Indicated by t\nnr SDCcif ication wiUiin ih.ii rpnuiVoH rn»<^n fi.... ^4^..,. 

hano, the differentiation model allows for more individual ization of 
offerings and instruction, and could result in greater opportunities for 
meeLinrj unique needs. The weakness inherent in each is the strength of the 
oilier: the common core reduces opportunities for individualization, while 
the differentiated curriculum provides no assurance that all will exit with 
similar- learnings. Determination of the most appropriate curriculum 
framev/ork for Louisiana can only be made on the basis of the, previously 
identified goals for secondary education in the state. U is the selected 
framework that will provide structure ^or the realization of those 
prescribed goals. 

Step Th ree: De terniiriajM .^j)f_J,Uy_Uu^ 

Once the overall curriculum fraimnvork has been determined, the question 
becomes one of liow many ciirricula to offer ^'r order to adequately meet the 
needs all students within thi^. framework. In essence ihe issue here is 
wh(>ther to prescribe one curriculum for all, or to offer multiple curricula. 

W-ifhin the realm of the common corr framework, i^ the decision is to 
offer one curriculum, then that curriculum essentially translates into the 
prescrn*l)Pd core. Unless that cor<' pncomprsses the total number of credits 
rerjuired for graduation, electives ((ither fn?e cr structured) are used to 
nil the total c<Mi)f)lement. flie a'l It.wance of si.'ch tlecti ves general! v 
( rhances student opp{)rtiini ties to acquire th(^ uriciue pvpr.riences dictated by 
their various n)ter(U.s, aspirations, or dbiiities, anr^ ^hus allows for a 
greater degrre of indiv idual izatior. 

If It is dcter^mined Miaf multiple rurriculf;, rather tlian a single 
currKulum, are tr» t)e offered within the common core option, then the 
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proscribed coimiional i tios could lUcrvilly serve ds ths coro of ^ach of the 
- . .^.v. . .c. uc.uiciunot Ciu:)Ler:> 0- (Ourbcis, conierii, or 

comp'^.tencies specified ir addition to tho common offerings. ihe potential 
bases for these supplementary clusters of requirements will be deliberated 
at th(? next level . 

Within the context of the differentiated curriculum option, if one 
curriculum is to oo orescribed for all, the differentiation must occur ir 
the content t \. or in the expc^ctat lons held for various students or 
student groups. If, however, muit.iple curricula are ^.o be provided within 
this frairework, then the differentiation may be specified in terms of course 
titles, course content, or expectations, depending on the degree of 
di-^ference desired. 

How many curricula should be offered in Louisiana? Again the answer is 
based on the educational goals dnd curriculum framework defined in the 
preceding steps. 

It£P_£^2!!Il_ Dol ineaL ion of the Nat ure and Typ es of Currirulo to be 
Designated ~ 

If it is determinerl that n.'iltiple curricula ar*^ to be offered, whether 
withir^ the common core or differrr^tiated curriculum framework, the 
delirntional ba^^-^s upon which the different curt'cula are generally 
specified nvc (Essentially the same. In eittjr Cc'se the issue is whether o 
defir.c^ the various available curricula on the ha:..s of student interests and 
aspiiatioris, sturicnt abilities und rompetenrios , or soii.e combinatio;' of the 
two, since total separation may not be possible. Or the surface, it may 
appear t!-it delineating multiple curricula e;i the brSis cf stude.^t interests 
and aspirations is more consistent with the common core concept 1:hpn with 
the differentiated crriculum concept, while the student abilities or 



competennes definition may appoci- to be more readily adaptable to the 
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possible to tailor the offerings within each definitional basis to fit the 
overriding theme of either curriculum framework. 

Based on the results of the national survey, curricula defined in terms 
of student interests and aspirations are generally of four types: gene'3l, 
college preparatory, vocational, and honors. As illustrated in Figure 1, 
general curricula are frequently termed standard or regular. College 
preparatory c 'rricula are often refened to as academic or Regents 
curricula. Vocational curricula are sometimes more specifically termed 
vocational/technical or business curricula. In some states the advanced, or 
scholar's program designation is used to identify honors curricula. 

In defining multiple curricula in terms of student interests and 
aspirations, the basic premise is that the courses, content, or competencies 
offered within each of the different i.ited curricula are within the capabili- 
ties of all students with those intercuts and aspirations around which the 
designated curricula are structured. Whereas this is the case in many 
instances, it may not be possible in others. For example, while a student 
may express interest in pursuing tin honors curriculum, such a pursuit may 
have to be abandoned in favor of a curri(.ulum more atuned to his or her 
<>.bil itios. 

The definition of multiple curricula in terms of student cbilities or 
competencies -.Iso generally leads to the designation of four baFic types of 
curricula. These are usually delineated by level, from lower or basic to 
advanced or honors, fiore specifically, the lowest level may be termed 
lower, remedial, or basic; the n.^xt called middle, minimum, or standard 
curricula; followed by higher or colleije preparatory curricula; ard, capped 
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by advjucpd o'^ honors curricula. According to thi? type of curtMcaluni 
^ — ^ . ^.1 , wdbi^^ f^i.-iMibc is tnoL, witnio cdCri dDiMty levei 

dosiqnation, appropriate courses can be offered that will allow students to 
pursue their individual interests and aspirations. However, as was observed 
earlier, ability is generally tho primary determinant of success in ' any 
types of courses. 

The issue to be resolved at this point is whether the student 
interests/aspirations n^odol is more appropriate for .ittaining the goals 
specified for secondary education in Louisiana, or whctner the ncdel based 
on student cbil ities/competencios is more consistent with the e QOdls. 
Subsequent to the resolution of that issue, a determination must then be 
made concerning the most suitable types of curriculo to offer. 

Step r ive: Determ i nation of th e Most S uitable Curricula Content 

The final curriculum decision to be made is perhaps the most difficult: 
that of specifying the content of the designated core and additional 
multiple curricula. The selection of the prescribed courses, conte-t, and 
competencies is crucial in that ample opportunities must be provided so 
that tfie needs of all students can be met, both in terms of interests/ 
aspirations, and abilities/competencies. 

Core- Curricula Compa riser 

In -rder lo provide^ bcckground for mki\Kj critical decision, 

infoTMiiati concerning current patterns observed among the 44 states that 
have core curriculc- prespnted in Table 16. The meth(c:(s) most freouently 
obse^'ved in the specification of core furriculd and the percentcge of states 
using each are presented in accordance with content area. 
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Table 16. Sumivary of Current Methods of 0 siqnotinq Core Curricula 

Content by Subject /^rea 

M-/1/J 



Content Area 
I. English 

II. Mathematics 

III. Science 
IV. Social Studies 



V. Health X Physical 
education 



VII. \ ire/Appl ied Arts 



VI!?. Foreign Language 



1. 
2. 



VI. Coi')()uter Literdcy 1 



Dominant Method 



Nothing specified 
Specific courses/course 
options 

Nothing specified 
Specific course<;/course 
options 

Nothing specified 
Content 

Specific courses/ course 

options 

Content 

Specific courses/course 
options 

Nothing spec^'fipd 

Nothing specified 
Exposure (i.o o ( d1 1 ) 

Nothing specified 
Specific courses/course 
options 

Nothing specified 
Specif i( course'^Vcourse 
optio'.b 



Percentage of 
States Reporting 



435^ 

73-; 

18% 
34% 



775; 

185; 



59% 
22: 

68/b 
231 

77% 

207, 

95!,, 



r o 

Ieric 
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As illustrated in thp tab1(>, the trend in Ci;q1ish, mathcn.alics, 
ncipr.ro, computer literacy, f ine/..pj)l ird art?, and foreiyn language is io 
prescribe no specific courses, content, or competencies within the crre. In 
Fpglish, tor example, it was most frequently observed that any o-' the 
English courses offered could be scheduled ip order to meet the prescribed 
number of credits required. However, in social studies and heiiUh/physical 
education, specific courses and/or course options are gfnerally prescribed 
within the overall core in order to meet all, cr ci least part, of the tctal 
credit requirements in those areas. 

A listing of the components of the core curriculum currently being 
considnred the KuUjple Curr-iculum Committee for implem.entat ion in 
Louisiana ited in Table 1/. The proposed core consists cf nine and 

one-half prescribed crfdits in the fcm of specific courses to be taken by 
all students. In Louisiana, a totdi of ?'i credits is required for high 
school oraduation. Tl^e number (.f st.atos, other than Louisiana, that 
prescribe these, or mrTrkedly siiiiil,-j> courses within their core curricula, is 
shown i>, the celuMii to the right. Caption should be exercised ir inter- 
preting these data .is they reflef ( only those states for which gen^rol core 
curricula doscript ions could b(? pr'ovided by the state/local education 
pe-<.cnnpl intorviewed; in numerous inMancos, d(-cisions concerning the 
avoilcbiliLy and dpsinnalion of euro curricula wero n.ade at the local level. 
In asu^ssing tho rT'lf^rive u\cdn\p'j of thosr ri.na, it should be r "r^bered 
from Trblo 16 that the majority of Uie states with ..ore curricula have no 
spocific mandator in six of ihv oi^iht contort areas explored; zUl^ . 
comparisons in thosn iroa-; will jppear more* inconsistent than they reallv 
a ro . 



Table 17. btdtes Wi<-h Core ^ rriculd Spr-cif icaticns Siinilar 
to rhose Be.iny Consider-ed for Louisi.'ma 

/I 1 u 
U-Hl 



Core Curriculum Being Consider 
for Louisidn.T 

Content Aree 



English (4)^ 
0 Engl ish I (1 credit) 
0 Fnylish II (] credit) 
0 Fnqlish III (1 credit) 

Mathematics (3)^' 
0 Algebra I (1 creait) 
(Algebra I content) 

Science (3)^ 

0 Riology (1 credit ) 

Social Studies (3)*^' 

0 American History (1 credi!) 

0 Civics (1/2 credit) 

0 Tree, Enterprise (1/2 credit) 



11. 



III. 



IV, 



V. ileallh/Physical fducation (2)^ 

0 fiealth X Physical Education I (1 credit) 
0 rt-.iith 2, Physical Education li (1 credit) 

VI. Con!|)t/N.r Liceracy (1/?)^ 



States Prescribing Sirrilar 
Courses in Their Core 



11 
11 

11 



0 



.36 

?2 
i? 



3? 
17 



21',. 
2TI 



0'^ 

(5?) 



22" 



88' 

56'. 

29-. 



4i:'- 
1- 



liicl uoc'- only those st.ites for v.l.ich ton curricula \ .rf ^a-scr jLv,c 
j^iri '.tjrvey. 

i>enotes cvcioil credits required for graduo t ion in each .(.,'i-ent aro'i 



As shown in '^able 17, omong the 41 states providing information about 

s.^.v4 ii \u / fn f ^itTov^iiuc LuyjiSri <^uur>es biimidr to 

those in Louisiana's proposed core (English I, II, and III). In 
niathrmatics, none of the 41 states require Algebra I as a course for all 
students; however, two states, did indicate that some of the components of 
algobr<i are incorporated in other, more general, math courses that are 
required. In science, nine other states (22%) prescribe biology or some 
vrM'idtior oi life s iercr //ithin their defined core curricula. 

The greatest degree of similarity between Louisiana's proposed core erd 
the core offerings of other states occurs in the social studies conponent. 
Thirty-six states (88"^ require Ainericen History wUhin their core, 23 (56;c) 
specify that civics or government be offered, and 12 {29%) indicate that 
fre^* (-nterprisp or economics are required. One unit in health and physical 
education is a core requirement in 3? of the 41 states (78V), wiile 17 {^V, ) 
prescribe two unitt in this area. Computer literacy is prescribed in the 
(O^f^ curriCL'ld of threi* states (7V). 

Background data for divisions involving other curricula beyond the 
proposed core oftenngs rire preser^ted in "^»b1cs 18-20. A summary of the 
^ype. of multi(le curriculo currency being offered across the United States 
is pre^ented in T^Ihc 18. Tnis is followoc^ ty d listing of the contents of 
the Iv/r curricula leing considered for i- iplenientdl ic^n in Louisiana; the 
(leneral studies rurriculun: ,iab1e 19) and the honors curriculum (Table kO). 
The rontetils oi thi two proposed v.urricutn ore then conparea to those of 
th}ir Lounterparts in other states. 

Thu infrrmat'ort in Table 18 is a -^ummary ot oata proseti\rd in an 
earl^-- table. It is rppeated here to reiterate the types of -PuUiple 
curricula most frenuently offered across the country. As shown, r-nrng the 
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Table 18, Summary of Current fiultiple Curricula Offerings Across 

the Umtcd States 

N"36 



^ States Of^^rlng 
Type of Curriculum ^/ 

!• General/Standard/Regular 31 ^^5^ 

II- College Prep/ Academic 32 89'", 

in. Vocational/Technical/Business ?_0 56r 

IV. Honors/Advanced 6 

V. Remedial/Basic ;? g7 

VI. Loral Option/Varied 5 ]4f/ 
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% stcjlos offeriPQ multiple curricula. 31 (86%) offer general curricula, ard 
3;' (o9'' } offer coliege prei)aratory curricula. Slightly more ^hou half (L^O 
ef tl!0 36 states) offer vocational curricula, while 17 percent (six states) 
have honors progrjns. Remedial or basic programs are offered in two states 
(6:^''.). The other five states (14::) offering multiple curricula indicated 
that such offer^-ngs are prescribed at the local level, and thus vary so 
widely that no general picture could be provided for the rtace as a whole. 

General Studios Curricula Comparison 

As illustrdted in Table 19, the general studies curriculum being 
considered tor implementation in Louisiana consists of nine and one-half 
credits of specified courses, six credits of specified options (where 
choices are available from among a limited list of courses), ar^d seven ard 
one-half credits in the form of froe electives, for a total of 23 credits. 
The relative frequency with which sinilar curricula components are 
prescribed across the coun cry is also shown. 

Among the ?7 stator> Tor which information was provided, nine (33^) 
require English I, il, and Hi <js proposer! U>r Louisiana. Two states (7S) 
require Er;(il7>li IV or Business f-'nqlish. In rnatheniatics , very little 
dgreemont was found. Only one other state requires Algebra I as a specific 
course within their goneral curricula, whi'e one specifies that certain 
components of Algebrc; I b(^ presented within the frar^ework of a br^oader, 
^urvey-typo mathematir^ course. None of the oUu^r 25 states specifically 
roQuires Algebra li or gfonetrv within its general studies curricjla. Nc 
comptirMSon was possible concornih.j Uie mathenatics options bei^.g considered 
for Louis i ne "inco thr lange of option^, offered dcross the states surveyed 
Vcir^ied con<^.idor(ihly . 
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Tabic 19. Stales With Geneidl Studioj. Curricula Specifications Similar 
to Those Being Considered for Louisiana 

11-^ / 



General Studios Currirulum Being 
Considered for Louisi-^na 



Content Area 

Fnglish (A)^' 

0 English I (1) 

0 English 11(1) 

0 Englisf III (1) 

0 English IV/Business English (1) 



II, 



in. 



IV. 



riathematits {'3^ 
0 Algebra I (1) 

(Algebra I content) 
0 Algebra II (1) 
0 Geometry (1) 
0 Algebra II /Geometry (1) 
0 One from specified options^ (1) 

Science (3)^ 
0 I ^ogy (1) 

0 Two from pocified options (2) 

Social Studies (3)^ 
0 /'flier i can History vl) 
0 Civics/Government (1/?) 
0 Eree Enterprise /Economics (1/?] 

" " ... o 

^b 



0 One from specified options 



lleaN.h X Physical Education (2) 
o Hcrlth & PE I/Adaptive PE/ROTC (1) 
o Health X PE I I/Adaptive PE/ROTC (\) 



States Prescribing Similer 
Courses in Their General 
Curricula 



N 



9 

9 
Q 

2 



1 

(1) 
0 
0 
0 



I'b 
16 
10 
b 



14 



335^ 
33t 
33r 
77 



4r 

0% 
0." 
0% 



227 



53? 
59°' 
37°/ 
19;-. 



85? 
52' 



VI 



Coiii'iJlor Literccy (1/2)' 



Include<; (;i;ly those st<:<.<^s for wh^c!; yonoral curricula wr>v- described in 
j^lhf survey. 

^Denotes overall credit reqiii remerf s ui each content area. 
The matii options include advanced nath, calculus, cons'imor/business math, 
^and ipt.'oduct-ion to algebra. 

The '.CM.'Mce options inclurr. general/physical science, earth science, 
gChemistry, physics, aerospace science, and environmer.tal science. 
The social studies options include world history, world geography, 
and western civi 1 izat'ion. 
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In sc^^-iKo, six states (22%) havo a biology o\ similar life scionce 
rec,uinM!iorit within their general curricula. Agam -he comparison with tht^ 
options specified for Louisiano could not be made. 

Considerably more rigreeinent was found in social studies. Twenty-five 
states {93%) proscribe American history, 16 (59:0 require civics or 
government, 10 (37':) specify free enterprise or econoihics, and five (19'.) 
require at least one of the three courses delineated within Louisiana's 
social studies options. 

In health and physicdl education, 23 of the 27 states (85%) prescribe 
at least one course, although tney vary in assigned credits. Fifty-two 
percent (U sLates) require a second neaUh and physical education course. 
Computer literacy (for one-half to one credit) is specified within the 
cieneral studies curricula of three states (IT ). 

Honors Ci'rricula Comparison 

Tf;e componem^ of the honors curriculum being considered for louisiana 
are shewn ir! Fable 20, as is a rop^pt^rison of these comporents to those 
pr(-,,(ribjd in the rollege proparaiury curricula olfered in other .'>tates 
iunss ^he country. The comparisor w^s made to (olleqe preparatory rather 
than to 'lonors currirula in other '.tate^ *erause more agreement v/as -^ound 
bc'twcen Louisiana's (proposed honors curriculum and other states' college 
pre|r>ratory curricula than betw(^en i he ;wo sets of honors curricula. As 
illustratC'd iri Tr,b"'(' 20, 'cuisiana's proposed honors curriculum prescribes 
fifteen and one~h.:"if credits iri the foni of specific courses, three credits 
as specified options, and four and one-half credits in the form of free 
(^Ipclives, for a total of 73 cr-edits. 

When compared tu the specific courses prescribed by the 26 states from 
bhich college preparatory curricula iriformation wos obtained, Louisiara's 
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Table iO. States With College Prep Currif.iild Spocif ications Sir.iilar to 
Those Bcinq Considered for Louisiana 



Honors /College Prep Curriculum 
Beirig Considered for Louisiana 



I. 



III. 



IV, 



VJ. 

VI 1. 
VIII. 



Co nter.i Area 

English (4)^' 
0 English I (1) 
0 Fnglist II (1) 
0 English III (1) 
0 English IV (i) 

I'M theina tics (3)^ 

0 Algebra I (1) 

0 Algebra II (1) 

0 Geometry/Advanced Math (]) 

Science (3)'^ 
0 Biology (1) 
0 Chemistry (1 ) 

0 Physics/Environmental Scioncp (\) 



Social Studies (3) 
0 American History (1) 
0 Civics/Governnent (1/2) 
0 Free Enterprise/Economics (1/?) 
0 World History/World Geography/Western 
Civiiization (l) 



Health ?. Physical tducalior, (2)" 
0 Health Pf I/Adaptiv? PE/ROTL (I) 
0 Health X PE I I/Adaptive PE/ROT': (1) 

Computer Literacy (1/?)^ 

f ine Arts Survey^ (1)*' 
['c.i"cign I anquaoc*^ (1')'^ 



States Prescribing Sir.-ilar 
Courses in Their College 
Prep Curricula 



10 
10 
10 
9 



15 
q 



10 
5 
4 



:4 

10 
10 



18 
11 

7 
9 

16 



38^; 
385' 
35'. 



58r; 

?3°' 
35r 



38^ 
19?; 
Ibl 



88% 
54% 
38% 



697. 

m. 

21".' 
35?', 

62'^ 



Includes only tho<^c states for wliich rol1'"<'i(' . "ep curricula were 
l^dcscribed in the survey. 

^Denotes overall credit requirpnicnti, in each content arer-". 
Could substitute with ? units in band, orchestra, choir, o'jnce, art, 
jOr drama. 

Must be 2 years in iho samf- foreign language. 
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Fnqlisli rcqui rtfii(?nl s ere similor (o thost.^ (Jefined in in stdtes (38) in 
rruMisii i, M, dnd In, and coMparable to nine states (35'0 in the nvmdate 
for Fnglish IV. In mathematics., considerably r.ore similarity was found 
ix'twoon Louisiana's honors rurr irul uni and thi' colloge preparatory curricula 
in other statrs than in the general studies and core curricula comparisons 
previously described. As proposed in Louisiana, 58 percent of the states 
(IS) from whom information concerin'ng college preparatory curricula was 
obtained require AlgeDra I, 23 percent (six states) prescribe Algebra II, 
<md '^S percent (nine states) require either yforretry or advanced mathematics 
within c[jc\] curricula. 

lu science, biology is specified by 10 states (38;), chemistry by five 
(19';'), and physicb or environmental science by four (If.r). The g;eatest 
degree of agreoripnt among the curricula is again found in the area of social 
studies. Twenty-three slates (8P//) require American History in their 
co11e(|e preparatory program, 14 C^.^ ) require civics or government, 10 (38^) 
mandalr ^ree entrr[.rise or economics, and 10 (38") require at least one 
cour^^ froMi nMonu world h'rJv)y, world geography, and western civilization. 

One- unit of h^.^lth anr^ phyJcal education i^ prescribed within the 
.olleqe pr^eparatory curricula of Ui states (69'); 11 (42' ) require at iea<^t 
1 ^r((ml unit. Iwenty-seven p^^cent (scv/en states) pr^escribe one-half to 
owe unit in computer litc^rvicy, 3b pcrx^M.: fnine stntes) require some type o^~ 
firr^' ,irts coin-..e, and b'^. | :^rc(»nt (16 rtdt^'s) require at least two years of 
the Sdiiie foreion lafu]ija<j('. 

(Ms( ir si( n 

l'<^ving v,orke(i iltroucjh the step-l)y-st(\) sequence of pertiner.t ^ssues 
cutlint^d in the decision table, eriO compar^-d the contents of the cun'icula 
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proposed for Louisiana with similar curricula offerings in other states, the 
final issue that niust be addressed is whether the proposed core general 
studies, and honors curricula, as currently proposed, are truly the most 
viable models for Louisiana. Furthermore, would the implementation of these 
curricula, as prese.itly del.ieated, meet the fin intent implied by the 
passage of HCR 110 and 11?, particularly with respect to meeting the needs 
of noncollege-bound students? 

As these questions are contemplated, attention should perhaps be 
focused on the sequence of events that preceded, and, to some degree, 
prompted the passage of HCR 110 in 1985. The 1984-85 school year preceding 
the 1985 Regular Legislative Session had been the first during which the 
increased BESE-pres:ribed high school graduation requirements had gone into 
effect. Even before the implementation of the new requirements, consider- 
able opposition had been raised concerning the specific courses prescribed 
within those requirements, particularly in mathematics, where both Algebra 
I, and a choice of either Algebra 11 or geometry were mandated for all. 
Critics claimed that such courses were designed for only the college-bound, 
while proponents welcomed the ushering-in of higher standards for all 
scudents. At the end of that initial year, when approximately one-fourth of 
the incoming freshmen were reported to have fai' »d Algebra I, pressure 
mounted to have the new graduation requirements rescinded. In response to 
this pressure, the Legislature, during the 1986 Session, gave consideration 
to such action, but eventually opted instead to request that BESE appoint a 
committee to study the need for end potential effects of a multiple 
curriculum sy*;tom in Louisiana's publir schools. In its wording of HCR 110, 
the Lcqislatun^ eiiiphasizod that the forus of this study was to be on 
oxplorino hotter w<)ys to inec^ 'ho nood^ c< r]] studer.t:, particu^dr'y those 
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0^ the noncoi lecje-bound. The implu:dtion intiLront in the rosolution w<e*^ 
that, the current high r>chool graduation roquireuents wero designed for 
collocie-bound students, and that the neocis of the rioncol lege-bound could 

13 perhaps be more adoquately met through the ofiering of nriultiple curricula of 

1^ various typos. Thus the newly created Multiple Curriculum Committee Wc.b 

rharqod with determinino whether there was a n^^ed for a multiple cur^iculur. 

Il syston in Louisiana, and then wi+h investigating the potential effects 

implementing such a system. 

P In responding to this charge, tiie Multiple Curriculum Committee, in its 

M 1986 interim report, indicated that a typo of multiple curriculun system 

i 

already exists m Louisiana. However, the Committee further proposed the 
IP implementation of general studies and honors curricula, both inclusive of a 

common core of prescribed courses, as a means of better meeting the needs of 
all students. 

Ir proposinc] the implementation of these curricula, the Committee 
seemed to indicate that, not orily was there r need for a multiple curriculum 
systpn in louisiana, but that this need could be most appropriolely met 
through the off faring of ger.eral studii^s and honors curricula (inclusiv<^ of 
the common core) to dll students. Having sto[)prd short of giving final 
approval to the content of those proposeci curricu\i, rhe Committee, in its 
1986 report, was not yet in a position to assess the potential effects of a 
multiple curriculum system in loiisiana. Only after the delineation of the 
content of tiir proposed curricula, ran tiie true impact of their implemento- 
tioi' actually be c^ssessed. 

In weighing th( viability of the proposed core, general studies, and 
lienors curricula relative to meeting the needs of all Louisiana students, it 
v/euld appear that such curricula types are appropriate for meeting most 
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student needs since they are tho kinds of curriculd most freaufnlly offeree 

■ across the country* However, as ohservod in the compdrisons of the content 
proposed within each of these wilh similar curricula offered in other 

V stdtcf, it v/ould appear that the core being considered for Louisiana is 

ll considerably more comprehensive and more stringent than that offered in 

most. It was observed, for example, that no other state requires that ail 

■ potential graduates complete an Algebra I course, nor do any others 
prescribe the completion of either Algebra II or geon^etry. 

P In terms of the actual courses proposed for inclusion under the three 

^ curricula headings, it can be observed that these same courses had been 

offercul to students for a considerable period of time preceding the 1985 

■ passcjye of HCR 110. Though not designated within th(- categories of core, 
fjeneral studies, and honor curricula in previous years, the question must be 
raised as to whether the mere groupinq of courses under nev/ headings will 

^ really provide new alternatives for meeting the needs of all students, 

^ particularly those of the noncol U^ge-bound. 

■ It would appear that, in order to complete its work in addressing the 
curricula inequities cited in NCR 110, the full attention of the f^ultiple 

p lun'iculum CemriiLtee should he directed toward the fiigh school gradfjation 

^ requirements thomsel ves , rather than the delineation of curricula based on 

P tho'^-c^ requ i reii.ents* The observed stMngency of Lc'Uisiana's proposed core 

m and general studies curricula, when coiiip^j'-rrl with their counterparts in 

(;ther states, in contrast to the relative similarity seen in the 
m hopors/college preparatory curricula coinpariscps , seems to support the 

contention that Louisiana's hin^ chool yrc'duation requirements indeed arp 
P designed for col legp-bound studerils. Thus, before atteniptino to reach final 

"j^. eonsf^nsus on the contents .^f o core curriculum ba:ed on the hioh school 



iiraduation requirements, it is those requirements themselves that should be 
reexamined in light of the information gathered through this study. Oriy 
after such d reassessment can the content of the core curriculum be 
specified. The delineation of the general studirs and honors curricula c^n 
then follow. 

In addition to the provision of these three curricula, crnsideratlon 
should also be given to the development of an edditionai curriculum, perhaps 
in the form of an applied studies program, that could address a broad range 
of iiidividucsl needs among both the college and roncol lege-bound. Such a 
curriculum could contain various strands that would allow students to pursue 
such diverse interests as business, market;ing, health occupations, 
communications, personal services, music/dramatic arts, computer science, 
and engineering, to name a few. 

The core of this curriculum could be application-oriented, with such 
courses as applied algebra and applied geometry being prescribed for all. 
The standards addressed within such courses, however, would be identical to 
those addressed in Ihe [)roposed general studies and honors curricula. In 
t^niis of the intend irhererit in the passage of IICR 110, it would appear that 
Ihis total curriculum system (consisting of the core, general studies, 
honors, and applied studies curricula), represents a truly viable approach 
for meeting the needs of --^11 high school students in Louisiana. 
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FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AMH RIICOMfirnn/iTIONS 



Introduction 



The findincjS, conclusions, and rocommenddtions reached through tf.e 
conduct ot this ^Audy are presented in this final chapter in rf^orence to 
the four inajor evaluation questions addressed. It is hoped that the 
inforniatiop surnmrrized here will assist tfie Multiple Curriculuni Coninitcee in 
its deliberation of the issues surrounding high school graduation require- 
ments and multiple curricula. 



Fin dings 



The findings presented in this section ar? summarized with respect to 
the mnjor evaluation questions addressed in the study: 

Fvaluation Question 1: What is the nature and extent of the high school 
gr^aduation requirements currently ir place across the United States? 

la. High schoo^ graduation requirements are set from the state level only 
in four percent of the states, from the local level only in eight 
percent, and from a combination of the two levels in 88 percent. 

U). Strife Boards of Education most frequently prescribe state level 
graduation requirements; local boards always prtscribe tho^o at the 
local lev 1. 

Ic. High school graduation exit tests are given in 18 states (35/); ii^ 16, 
these are prescribed from the state level; Fngl ish/reading and 
mathematics are most ^roquently tested; the fir<^t administration o^^ 
these tests occurs most frequently at the 10th grade level; retake 
opportunities are always piovided, remediation is generally available. 

Id. Total credit requirements for graduation are specified in all states 
and vary from 13 (plus local reoni renients ) to units; 20 credits are 
most often proscribed, with 19.4 being the average. 

le. The average cor^tc^rit area credil requirements across the country ere 3.8 
credits in English, ?.l In mal hematics , 1.8 in science, 2.6 in social 
studies, and 1.4 in health/physical education. 

Fva ludtion Question 2: What are the characteristics of tfie various 
curricula currently being offered in the mition^s schocls? 



Core curricula are f.pccifiod in '-tator. (86:0; muUipIo curricula r.ra 
offered in 35 (71%). 



2b. 



2c. 



2d. 



'p. 



2f. 



2g. 



'h. 



Placement inio specific curricula is most often based on ST.udent 
interests and aspirations, with opportunities to switch curricula 
generally being available. 



In states with core curricula, those curricula ere most 
designated in the forin of specific courses and required content. 



In most content areas only the number of credit requirements are 
specified in the core; the exceptions are social studies and health and 
physical education where specific courses and course options are most 
often delineated. 

Among the 31 states with minimal cere curricula 39 percent have 
defined/required multiple curricula; 29 percent have unofficial/ 
recommended multiple curricula; and 3? percent either have no specified 
multiple curricula, or allow considerable local flexibility in t.*^t 
designation and provision of such curricula. However, among th(- 13 
states with comprehensive core curricula, 23 percent have defined/ 
required multiple curricula, 62 percent have unofficial/recommended 
multiple curricula, and the remaining 15 percent fall into the local 
option category. 

Among the 36 states with multiple curricula, the types most frequent1> 
offered are general studies curricula (by 86 percent), colleae 
preparatory curricula (by 89 percent), vocational curricula (by 56 
percent), honors curricula (by 17 percent), and remedial or bes'^c 
curricula (by 6 percent). 

The type of high school diploma most frequently offered across the 
country is the single, standard diploma with no differentiation and no 
supplements (by 4/ percent of the stat(!s); both multiple diplomas and 
standard diplomas with optional certificates indicative of specified 
performance are offered by 1? percent each. 

Almost hcilf of the states (24) reported that reading is oenerally 
((•quired at the middle .,r junior high school level, but none of the 
states require consumer mathematics or introduction to dlgebra at this 
level. 



Tvaluation Question 3: What are thr gener.il admission requirements for the 
public colleges and universities across the United States? 



3a. 



3b. 



Two-thirds of the states (34) reported chat their public colleges and 
universities generally had admission requirements beyond the standard 
diploma and high school transcript generally required." 



Among the 34 states with college admission requirements, thor-e 
requirements most often focused on national college entrance exam 
results (usually ACT or SAT) and the com|)letion of a prescribed core of 
high school courses (usually more stringent than the minimal graduation 
requi remcnts ) . 
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3c. Deyelopmopttil or remedial pro9raiiis an? offered by public colleges ard 
universities in 44 states; such nroqrdrns are offered by all or alnr^t 
all of those public institutions in 33 states; these pronTdnis most 
often focus on mathematicr, , reading and study skills, and English 
grammar and composition. 

Evaluation Question 4: What secondary education curriculum models emerge 
for consideration by educational policy makers in Louisiana? 

4a. In order to provide structure and direction for the identification 
und/or development of viable curriculum models for Louisiana, the 
following stops were proposed in the form of a "decision table": 

1. Identify the goals for secondary education in Louisiana. 

2. Determine the overall curriculum framework. 

3. Determine the number of curricula to be offered. 

4. Delineate the natur*^ and types of curricula to be designated. 

5. Determine the most suitable curricula content. 

4b. The types of multiple curricula currently being considered for 
implementation in Louisiana are core, general studies, and honors 
curricula. 

4c. The proposed core curriculum consists of the nine and one-half credits 
of specific courses that are required of all students as delineated 
v/ithin the state's high school graduation requirements. 

4d. The proposed gem jl studies curriculum is composed of the nine end 
one-half credit co,e requirement, plus six credits selected from among 
a list of specified options, and seven and one-half credits of free 
clectives. 

4e. The proposed honors curriculum is mode up of the nine and one-half 
credit core, plus three credits of specified options, and four and 
one-half credits of free electives. 

4f. In comparison to the core curricula prescribed in other states, 
Louisiana's proposed core is considerehly more detailed and more 
comprehensive than most. In far as prescribed courses, the 9reatest 
degree of similarity was observed in the aroc^s of social studies, and 
health and physical education; the least rimilarity was ^ound ir 
mathematics. 

4c}. The other two curricula being considered for Louisiana, the general 
studies and honors curricula, are consistent with the tynes most 
frequently offered across the country. (Louisiana's honors curriculum 
parallels mor.t college preparatory curricula currently being offered, 
and it is on that basis that comparisons were made.) 

4h. In comparison to the content of general studies curricula prescribed in 
other states, louisiana's proposed general studies curn'culum appears 
to be more stringent than most. The greatest degree of similarity wos 
observed in the areas of social studies, and health and physical 
education; the least was observed in mathematics. 




In coK'pc^rison to the content of college preparatory curricula offered 
in other states. Louisiana's honors curricul 

Mill T C npnnv^^llw /- rj;ri ^ -j ^ -f^j,+ 

with such comparable curricula. Overall, the degree of sipiilarity 
observed in this comparison was greater than that observed in either 
the co^e or general studies curricula comparisons previously cited. 



Conclusions 

The followinc, conclusions were reached as a result of this study: 

Louisiar;:'L current, high school graduation requirements are more 
comprehensive and nore stringent than those In place in most othe- 
states across the country, particularly in the area of mathematicr. 

The types of curricula being considered for Louisiana (core, general 
studies, and honors/college preparatory) appear to be appropriate for 
meeting the needs of the majority of the state's high school students; 
however, in terms of their presently proposed content, these curricula, 
taken alone, do not appear to address the full intent inherent in the 
passage of HCR 110. 

0 The courses delineated within these curricula are essent-^al ly the 
same ones that had been available to students prior to HCF^ 110; 
thus, no new alternatives are being suggested for meeting the 
needs of the noncollege-bcund (as specified in HCR 110). 

0 When compared to multiple curricula offered in other states, 
Louisiana's core curriculum more closely resembles other states' 
college preparatory curricula, than their core curricula. Thus, 
it would appear that Louisiana's basic high school graduation 
requirements are actually designed for co l lege-bound , rather than 
for aj2 secondary students. 



R(?coirm endations 

The following recommendations are offered on the basis of this study: 

louisiana's current high school graduation requirements should be 
r^oviewed in terms of the stringency of the courses prescribed, 
particularly in mdthematics, where liule similarity was ^ound with the 
reouirements specified in this area in other states. 

If the graduation requirements review rT.*rui ts in adjustments in the 
mathematics' area such that the resulting requirements are more 
consistent with those prescribed in other states! then the following 
recommerdations are offered subsequent to those adjustments: 

0 The proposed general studies and honors/college preparatory 
curricula , both Inclusive of the core requirements, should be 
redefined on the basis of the adjustments made in the overall 
graduation requirements; <is such, these curricula should then be 
offered to all high school students in the state on o selection 



I)('isis in accordance wifli tcth studont intereslfVespi rations and 
ab i 1 i t i es/competenc i . 

0 Devolopment of a third curriculum model, also inclusive of ...^ 
coro requirements, should be considered to provide eddition'ai 
opportunities for n-eetir.q the individualized needs of both coHoce 
and noncollege-bound students. This rnodel could be defined as an 
applied studies curriculum with multiple stnmds that would enable 
students to pursue interests in such diverse areas as business, 
marketing, health occupations, communications, persona"* services, 
music/dramatic arts, computer science, and engineering. 

If no adjustments are made in the graduation i^couirements as a resuU 
of the suggested review, then the following alternative recommenda ti or s 
are proposed: 

0 The general studies and honors/college preparatory' curricula, as 
currently proposed, and hoth inclusivo of the preserii core 
requirements, should be offered to all high school students in the 
state on a selection basis in accordance with both student 
interests/aspirations and abilities/competencies, 

0 l\ third curriculum inodel , perhaps in the form of an applied 
studies curriculum, should be developed. This model would still 
encompass the basic core requirements, but would do so in the form 
of applied courses, especially in the area of mathematics. Such a 
curriculum would allow for greater individualization in meoMng 
the needs of all students, but particularly those of the 
noncollege-bound. Multiple strands incorporated into this 
curriculum could enable students to pursue Interests in such 
diverse areas as business, marketing, health occupations, 
communications, personal services, music/dramatic rrts, computer 
science, and enqinoc-ring. 

A second phase of this sLudy should be roKinnssioned to gather <\\)y 
additional information r^oeded by the Multiple Curriculum Coriir»ittee in 
response* to the results of this study and the action subsequently taken 
by the Committee as i" complofes its work in response to NCR IIG, 

Plans should be developed ^'or initiating a longitudinal study to assess 
the impact and effecti verc ^s of the curriculum system implemented 
subsequent, to the completion of the work (^f the Multiple Curriculum 
Committee. 
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Stato: 



T i RIP : 



nULTIPLC CURPirULUM STUDY: SURVEY OF STATES 
FORM A: STATE REOUIREMENTS ONLY 

1. Who sets your statewide high school graduation requirements? (Check one.) 

State Legislature 

State Board of Education 

State Department of Education 

State Legislature and State Board 

State Legislature and State Department 

State Board and State Department 

State Legislature, State Board, and State 

Department 

Othjr (Who? ) 

2. Does your slate mandate that studerits pass an exit test as a requirement 
for high school graduation? (Chock one.) 

A. Yes. If "yes," continue with parts 1-4 below: 

1) What content areas are addressed on the test? (Check 
'il 1 that apply. ) 

Engl ish/ Reading 

^ Math(Mnatics 

Science 

____ Social stud ice 

Other (Whcit? ) 

2) Al wliat grade levc^l is ttiis exit tost first given? 
(Check one. ) 

9th grade 

10th yrane 

1 1th grade 
_ 12th cjr<v^o 

3) Are reiiediation opportunities^ provided? (Check one.) 

Yes 

No 

4) Are retake opportunities provided? (Check one.) 

Yoi. 

No 

B. No 
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3. Within your statewide high school graduation requirements, which of the 
following are specifically ipendated? (Check all that apply.) 

A. The total number of credits for high school graduation (including 

the number of electives) 

Al. Total credits 



B. The total number of credits required in each content area (e.g., 
4 credits in English, 3 in math, etc.). How many are required 



in: 






Bl. 


Engl ish 


B7. Fine/Applied Arts 


B2. 


Math 


B8. Foreign Languages 


B3. 


Science 


B9. Other ( ) 


B4. 


Social Studies 


BIO. Other ( ) 


B5. 


Health & P.E. 


Bll. Electives 


B6. 


Computer Literacy 


Total 


The 


course options from which all 


or part cf the required number 



of credits in a specific content area must be taken (e.g., re- 
quiring 3 math credits and specifying that they must be selected 
from Business Math, Consumer Math, Algebra I, Algebra II, Geome- 
try, Advanced Math, etc.) 



D. The specific courses that must be taken by aV[ students to 

satisfy all or part of the total credits required in one or mov^e 
content areas; in other words, a core curriculum consisting of 
specific courses mandated for alj_ students 

IF "C" or "D" WAS CHECKED please specify the number of credits, specific or 
general courses, and/or course options mandated for inclusion in that core 
curriculum on the next pages. Please make any notes that would be helpful 
in preparation for the telephone interview thac will be forthcoming: 
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No, of Credits 

Content Area in Core Courst^s/Courso Options 



L English 



9 



II. Math 



III. Science 



r 
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No. of Credits 
Content Area in Core 



Courses/Course; Options 



IV. Social Studies 



V. Health ^ P.E. 



VI. Computer Literacy 
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II 



No, of Credits 
Content Aroa in Core 



VI I • Fine/Applied Arts 



Courses/Courso Options 



VII I • Foreign Languages 



IX, Other 



Total credits specified within core 
Additional electives required for graduation 
Total credits for graduation 
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At the state level do you have differentiated programs of study offered in 
the form of multiple curricula; ip other words, do you have one set of 
courses offered as a college prep curriculum, one as a general studies 
curriculum, etc,? (Check one,) 

A. No 



B. Yes. If "yes," what are these nultiple curricula: (Names of 
each. ) 



Al. Are these multiple curricula: (Check one.) 

1. Mandated at the state level such that students 

must select one curriculum upon entry into high 
school or soon thereafter? 



Yes 
No 



a) 



If "mandated," what criteria are used to 
determine the curriculum into which a 
student will be placed? (Check all that 
apply.) 



Elementary/middle school grade point 
average 

Standardized test results 
Proficiency/competency test results 
Completion of prescribed co»irses at 
elementary/middle school level 
Student interest/aspirations 
Teacher recorranendations 
Other (What? 



) 



b) 



Are students relatively free to ii.ove from one 
curriculum to onother? (Check one.) 



Yes 
No 

Do not know 



c) How often does such movement generally occur? 
(Check one.) 



Seldom 
Fairly often 
Very often 
Do not know 
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Recommended at the state level oS a guide for 
students planning to pursue var.ous career 
options upon completion of high school? 

Other (What? 



If you have multiple curricula, please identify the speci:ic courses and/or 
course options mandated or recommended within each of the various curricu.a. 
Use additional pages as needed in preparation for the telephone interview- 



Curriculum Title: 



Content Area 



rio- of Credits 
Required 



Courses/Courso Options 



K English 



II, Math 



III, Science 
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No. of Credits 

Content Area Required Courses/Course Option'; 



IV. Social Studies 



V. Health & P.E. 



VI. Computer Literacy 
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No. of Credits 

Content Area Pxeauired Courses/Course Options 
/ 

VII. Fine/Applied Arts 



VIII. Foreign Languages 



IX. Other 



Total credits specified within curriculum 
Additional electives required for graduation 
Total credits for graduation 
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If you have multiple curricula, please identify the specific courses and/or 

■course options mandated or recommended within each of the various curncuia. 
Use additional pages as needed in preparation for the telephone interview. 



Curriculum Title: 



No. of Credits 

Content Area Required Courses/Course Options 



I. English 



II, Math 



HI. Science 
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Ho • of Crsdits 

Content Area 'Required Courses/Course Options 



IV. Social Studies 



V. Health & P.E. 



VI. Computer Literacy 
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No. of Credits 
Content Area Required 



VII. "^ine/Applied Arts 



\ 



VIII. Foreign Languages 



IX. Other 



Total credits specified within CLciculum 
Additional electives required for graduati 
Total credits for graduation 



!)• Which of the following courser, arc required of 7th and/or 8th grade 
students in your stat (Check all tfiat apply.) 



Reading (If part of language arts block, how many minutes per week 
are devoted to reading? ) 

Consumer math 

Introduction to algebra 

None of the above 



What variations of high school diplomas are offered to regular education 
students in your state? (Check one.) 

A. One standard diploma for all students with no differentiation or 

supplementary information 

B. One standard diploma with accompanying high school transcript 

C. One standard diploma with differentiated endorsements or seals 

indicative of the attainment of specific competencies (may or 

may not include a transcript) 
D. Multiple diplomas issued in accordance witli the completion of one 

of the specified multiple curricula (i.e. . an Academic or 

Scholastic Diploma upon completion of the college prep 

curriculum) 

E. Combinations of the above (Which ones?) 

F. Other type of diploma (What? 



7. Do the majority of your state's four-year ^.ublic colleges and universities 
have specific admission requirements? (Check one.) 

A. No 



B. Yes. If "yes," what do such requirements general ly entail? 
(Check all that apply.) 

A cutoff score on a national college entrance exam like 
ACT or SAT 

A cutoff score on anotlier type of entrance exam 

A set high school GPA 

Completion of a prescribed core of high schooi courses 



vlf this option is cliecked please indicate how this 
college admission core compares with your high school 
graduation requirements. (Check one.)) 

More stringent than graduation requirenents 

Same as graduation requirement? 

Les'" stringent than graduation requirements 

No relationship/we have no specific 

requirements/etc. ) 
Other (What? ) 



Other (What? 
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8. Approximately how many of your four-year public colleges and universities 
offer developmental or remedial programs for entering students not prepared 
to address the standard college curriculum? (Check one,) 

None or very few 

Less than hal f 

Approximately half 

More than half 

All or almost all 



8A. Among those four-year colleges and universities offering such pro- 
grams, what content areas are generally involved? (Check all that 
apply.) 

English/composition 

Reading/ study skills 

Math 

Other (What? ^ ) 



Thank you so much for your time; the information you have provided will be 
extremely useful in the conduct of our study. If you would like a copy of our 
final report please indicate your interest at the conclusion of this interview. 
Thank you again, and please don't hesitate to call if we can be of assistance to 
you. 



Please send copy to: 
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APPENDIX B 



MULTIPLE CURRICULUM STUDY: SURVEY OF STATES 



FORM B: LOCAL REQUIREMENTS ONLY 



I O 
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APPENDIX B 
FOR OFFICE USF ONLY 



State: 



Interviewer: 



Date: 



Time: 



MULTIPLE CURRICULUM STUDY: SURVEY OF STATES 
FORM B: LOCAL REQUIREMENTS ONLY 

1. Approximately what percentage of your school systems have locally 
prescribed high school graduation requirements? (Check one.) 

Very few 

Les.s than half 

Approximately half 

More than half 

All or almost all 



2. Who generally sets these requirements? (Check one.) 
Local school board 

Other (Who? ) 



3, Do most of your local systems mandate that studerts pass an exit test as a 
requirement for high school graduation? (Check one,} 

A. Yes. If "yes," continue with parts 1-4 below: 



1) What content areas are generally addressed on the test? 

(Check all that apply- ) 

English 

Mc thematics 

Science 

Social studies 

Other (What? ) 



2) At what grade level is this exit test generally first given? 
(Check one. ) 

9th grade 

10th grade 

11th grade 

12th grade 



3) Are remediation opportunities generally provided? (Check 
one. ) 

Yes 

No 
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4) Are retake opportunities generally provided? (Check one.) 

Yes 

No 

B. No 



4. In general, across all of the systems wit., locally prescribed high school 
graduation requirements which of the following are usually mandated? 
(Check all that apply, ) 

A. The total nuh.ber of credits for high school graduation (including 

the number of electives) 

AL Total credits or credit range 

B, The total number of credits (or range ot credits) required in 

each content area (e.g., 4 credits in English, 3 in math, etc,)* 
How many are required in: 



Bl. 


Engl i sh 


R7. Fine/Applied Arts 


B2. 


Math 


B3. Foreign Languages 


B3. 


Science 


B9. Other ( ) 


B4. 


Social Studies 


BIO. Other ( ) 


B5. 


Health & P.E. 


BU. Electives 


B6. 


Computer Literacy 


Total 


The 


course options from which all 


or part of the required number 


of 


credits in a specific content area must be taken (e.g., re- 



quiring 3 math credits and specifying that they must be selected 
from Business Math, Consumer Math, Algebra I, Algebra II, Geome- 
try, Advanced Math, etc,) 

D. The specific courses that must be taken by all students to 

satisfy all or part of the total credits required in one or more 
content areas; in other words, a core curriculum consisting of 
specific courses mandated for al 1 students 

IF "C" or "D" WAS CHECKED please specify the number of credits, specific or 
general courses, and/or course options frequently mandated or specified by 
local systems for inclusion in their core curriculum on the next pages. 
Please make any nores that would be .elpful in preparation for the tele- 
phone interview that will be forthcoming. 
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No. Of Credits 
Content Area iv. Core 



Courses/Course Options 



1. English 



II. Math 



III. Science 
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No, of Credits 

Content Area in Core Courses/Course Options 



IV, Social Studies 



V, Health & P,E, 



VI, Computer literacy 
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No. of Credits 

Content Area in Core Courses/Course Options 



VII. Fine/Applied Arts 



VIII. Foreign Languages 



IX. Other 



Total credits specified within core 
Additional olectives required for graduation 
Total credits for graduation 
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In general, do most of these local systems have differentiated programs of 
study offered in the form of multiple curricula; in other words, do most 
have one set of courses offered as a college prep curriculum, one as a 
general studies curriculum, etc,? (Check one,) 

A- No 



8. Yes, If "yes," what are these multiple curricula: (Names of 
each. ) 



Al. Are these multiple curricula: (Check one.) 

Mandated at the local leve"* such that students 

must select one curriculum upon entry into high 
school or soon thereafter? 

Yes 

No 

a) If "mandated," what criteria are used to 
determine the curriculum into which a 
student will be placed? (Check all that 
apply.) 

Elementary/middle school grade point 

average 

Standardized test results 

Proficiency/competency test results 

Completion of prescribed courses at 

elementary/middle school level 

Student interest/aspirations 

Teacher recommendations 

Other (What? ) 



b) Are students relatively free to move from one 
curriculum to another? (Check one.) 

Yes 

[ No 

Do not know 



c) How often does such movement generally occur? 
(Check one. ) 

Seldom 

Fairly often 

Very often 

Do not know 
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Z. Recommended at the local level as a guide for 

students planning to pi^rsue various career options 
upon completion of high school? 



3. Other (What? ) 



IF you have multiple curricula, please identify the specific courses and/or 
course options generally mandated or recommended within each of the various 
curricula. Use additional pages as need3d in preparation for the telephone 
interview. 



Curriculum Title: 



No. of Credits 

Content Area Required Courses/Course Options 



I. English 



II. Math 



III. Science 
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No. of Credits 

Contont Area Required Courses/Course Options 



IV. Social Studies 



V. Health & P.E. 



VI. Computer Literacy 
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f or: tent Area 



No, of Credits 

RCCjU 1 Ted 



^ourscs/Ci^ursc? Options 



VII. rinr/Appliod Arts 



VIII. Foreign Languages 



IX. Other 



Totdl credits specified within curriculum 
Additional electives required for graduation 
Tottil credits for graduation 



135 
no 



IF you havo multiple curricula, please identify the specific courser, ojui/ar 
course options generally inandated or recoixendcd withir^ each of the various 
curricula. Use additional pages os needed in preparation for the telephone 
int(*rview. 



Curriculum Title: 



Content Area 



No. of Credits 
Requi red 



Courses/Course Options 



K English 



IK Math 



III. Science 



13 
111 



Nn. of Credits 

Contont Ar<'ti NequirofJ Coursos/Course Optiori<". 



IV. Social Studies 



V. Health & P.E. 



VI. Computer Literacy 
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Content Area 



No. of Credits 
Required 



Courses/Course Options 



VII. Fine/Applied Arts 



VIII. Foreign Languages 



IX. Other 



r ^ 



136 
113 



6. 



Which of the following courses are generally required of 7th and/or 8th 
grade students in your state? (Check all that apply,) 



Reading (If part of language arts block, how many minutes per week 
are devoted to reading? ) 

Consumer math 



Introduction to algebra 
None of the above 



Do not know 



7. What variations of local high school diplomas are generally offered to 
regular education students in your state? (Check one.) 

A, One standard diploma for all students with no differentiation cr 

supplementary information 

B. One standard diploma with accompanying hign school transcript 

C. One standard diploma with differentiated endorsements or seals 

indicative of the attainment of specific competencies (may or 

may not include a transcript) 
D. Multiple diplomas issued in accordance with the completion of one 

of the specified multiple curricula (i.e., an Academic or 

Scholastic Diploma upon completion of the college prep 

curriculum) 

E. Combinations uf the above (Which ones? ) 

F. Other type of diploma (What? 



8. Do the majority of your state's four-year publ ic colleges and universities 
have specific admission requirements? (Check one.) 

A. No 



B. Yes. If "yes," what do such requirements generally entail? 
(Check all that apply.) 

A cutoff score on a national college entrance exam like 

ACT or SAT 

A cutoff score on another type of entrance oxam 

A set high school GPA 

Completion of a prescribed core of high school courses 

(Tf this option is checked please indicate how this 
college admission core compares with your high school 
graduation requirements. (Check one.)) 
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More stringent than graduation requirements 
Same as graduation requirements 
Less stringent than graduation requirements 
No relationship/we have no specific 
requirements/etc, ) 
Other (What? 



Other (What? ) 



Approximately how many of >our fojr-year public colleges and universities 
offer developmental or remedial programs for entering students not prepared 
to address the standard college curriculum? (Check one,) 

None or very few 

Less than half 

Approximately half 

More than half 

Al 1 or almost al 1 



9A. Among those four-year colleges and universities offering such pro- 
grams, what content areas are generally involved? (Check all that 
apply.) 

English/composition 

Reading/s^udy skills 

Math 

" Other (What? ) 



Thank you xh for your time; the information you have provided will be 

extremely in the ronduct of our study. If you would like a copy of our 

final repor. sfase inoi^ate your interest at the conclusion of this interview. 
Thank you agam, and please don't hesitato to call if we can be of assistance to 
you. 



Please send copy to: 
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APPENDIX C 



MULTIPLE CURRICULUM STUDY: SURVEY OF STATES 



FORM C: BOTH STATE AND LOCAL REQUIREMENTS 



APPENDIX C 
FOR OFFICE USE ONlY 

State: Interviewer: Date: Time: 



MULTIPLE CURRICULUM STUDY: SURVEY OF STATES 
FORM C: POTH STATE AND LOCAL REQUIREMfNTS 

1. Who sets your statewide graduation requirements? (Check one.) 

State Legislature 

State Board of Education 

State Department of Education 

State Legislature and State Board 

State Legislature and State Department 

State Board and State, Department 

State Legislature, State Board, and State 

Department 

Other (Who? ) 



2, Approximately how many of your local systems have their own prescribed 
high school graduation requirements? (Check one.) 

Very few 

Less than half 

Approximately half 

More than half 

Al 1 or almost al 1 



Who generally sets the local requirements? (Check one.) 

Local school board 

Local school 

Other (Who? ) 



In general do the local graduation requirements go beyond those prescribed 
at the state level? (Check one.) 

Yes 



No. If "no," what is generally the relationship betv/een the 
two sets of requirements? 



5. Is an exit test required for high school graduation? 
A. Yes. If "yes," continue with parts 1-5: 



1) From what level is this test required? (Check one J 



State level 

Local level 

Both 

2) What content areas are generally addressed on the test? 
(Check all that apply. ) 

Engl ish/Reading 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social studies 

Other (What? ) 



3) At what grade level is this exi' test generally first given? 

9th grade 

10th grade 

11th grade 

12th grade 

4) Are remediation opportunities generally provided? (Check 
one. ) 

Yes 

No 

5) Are retake opportunities generally provided? (Check one.) 

Yes 

No 

B. No 



Based on the state and local graduation requirements in place across your 
state, which of the following are generally mandated? (Check all that 
apply.) 

A. The total number of credits for high school graduation (including 

the number of electives) 

Al. Total credits or credit range 

B. The total number of credits (or range of credits) required in 

each content area (e.g., 4 credits in English, 3 in math, etc.). 
How many are required in: 



Bl. 


English 


B7. 


Fine/Appl ied Arts 


B2. 


Math 


B8. 


Foreign Languages 


B3. 


Science 


B9. 


Other ( 


B4, 


Social Studies 


310. 


Other ( 


B5. 


Health & P.E. 


Bll. 


Electives 


B6, 


Computer Literacy 




Total 



The course options from which all or part of the required number 

or credits in a specif content area must be taken (e.g., re- 
quiring 3 math credits and specifying that they must be selected 
from Business Math, Consumer Math, Algebra I, Algebra II, Geome- 
try, Advanced Math, etcj 

D. The specific courses that must be taken by alH students to 

satisfy all or part of the total credits required in one or more 
content areas; in other words, a core curriculum consisting of 
specific courses mandated for a1 1 students 

IF "C" or "D" WAS CHECKED please specify zhe number of credits, specific or 
general courses, and/or course options frequently mandated or specified in most 
systems for inclusion in their core curriculum or the following page:.. Please 
make any notes that would be helpful in preparation for the telephone interview 
that will be forthcoming. 



No, of Credits 

Content Area in Core Courses/Course Options 



I. English 



II. Math 
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No. of Credits 

Content Area in Core Courses/Course Options 



III. Science 



IV. Social Studies 



V. Health ?i P.E. 
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No* of Credits 
Content Area in Core 



Courses/Course Options 



VI • Computer Literacy 



VII. Fine/Applied Arts 



VIII. Foreign Languages 



IX. Other 



Total credits specified within core 
Additional electives required for graduation 
Total credits for graduation 
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7. In general, among most school systems across yow state, are differentiated 
programs of study offered in the form of multiple curricula; in other 
words, is one set of courses offered as a college prep curriculum, one as a 
gonoral studior, curriculum, etc.V (Check one.) 

A. No 



B. Yes. If *'yes," what are these multiple curricula? (Names of 
each . ) 



Al. Are these multiple curricula: (Check one.) 

1. Mandated at the state level and/or local level 

such that students must select one curriculum upon 
ontry into high school or soon thereafter? 

Yes 

No 

a) From what level are these curricula mandated? 
(Check one. ) 

State level 

' Local level 

Both 

b) If "mandated," what criteria are used to 
determine the curriculum into which a student 
will be placed? (Check all that apply.) 

Elementary/middle school grade point 

average 

Standardized test results 

Proficiency/competency test results 

Completion of prescribed courses at 

elementary/middle school level 

Student interest/aspirations 

Teacher recommendations 

Other (What? ) 

c) Are students relatively free to move from one 
curriculum to another? (Check one.) 

Yes 

No 

Do not know 



r O 
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d) Mow often does such movement generally occur? 
(Check one. ) 



Seldom 
Fairly often 
Very often 
Do not know 



2. Recommended at the state and/or local level as a 
guide for students planning to pursue various 
career options upon completion of high school? 

3. Other (What? ; 



If you have multiple curricula, please identify the specific courses and/or 
course options generally mandated or recommended within each of the various 
curricula. 



Curriculum Title: 



No. of Credits 

Content Area Required Courses/Course Options 



L English 



II. Math 
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Ho. of Credits 

Content Area Required Courses/Course Options 



IIL Science 



IV. Social Studies 



Health & P.E. 
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No. of Credits 
Content Area Required 



Courses/Course Options 



VI. Computer LitGracy 



VII. Fine/Applied Arts 



VIII. Foreign Languages 



IX. Other 



Totf^l credits specified within curriculum 
Additional electives required for graduation 
Total credits for graduation 
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Curriculum Title; 



Content Area 
!• English 



No. of Credits 
Required 



Courses/Course Options 



IL Math 



III. Science 



IV, Social Studies 
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Content Area 



No. of Credits 
Required 



Courses/Course Options 



V. Health & P.E. 



VI. Computer Literacy 
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VI K Fine/Applied Arts 



VIII. Foreign 
Languages 



No. of Credits 

Content Area Required Courses/Course Options 

IX. Vocational 

Education 



X. Other 



XJ. Other 



Total credits specified v/ithin curriculum 
Additional electives required for graduation 
Totdl credits for graduation 



8. Which of the following coursos are required of 7th ani/or 8th grade stu- 
dents in your state? (Check c^ll that c ply.) 

Reading (If part of language r^rts block, how many minutes per week 

are devoted to reading? ) 

Consumer math 



Introduction to algebra 
None of the above 



Do not know 



9. What variations of high school diplomas are generally offered to regular 
education students in your state? (Check one.) 

A. One standard diploma for all students with no differentiation or 

supplementary information 

B. One standard diploma with accompanying high school transcript 

C. One standard diploma with differentiated endorsements or seals 

indicative of the attainment of specific competencies (may or 

may not include a transcript) 
D. Multiple diplomat issued in accordance with the completion of one 

of the specified multiple curricula (i.e., an Acaaeir.ic or 

Scholastic Diploma upon completion of the college prep 

curriculum) 

E. Combinations of the above (Which ones? ) 

F. Other type of diploma (What? 



10. Do the majority of your state's four-year publ ic colleges and universities 
have specific admission requirements? (Check one.) 

A. No 



B. Yes. If "yes," what do such require nents generally entail? 
(Check al 1 that apply. ) 

A cutoff score on a national college entrance exam like ACT 

or SAT 

A cutoff score on another type of entrance exam 

A set high school GPA 

Completion of a prescribed core of high school courses 



(If this option is checked please indicate how this college 
admission core compares with your high school graduation 
requirements. (Check one.)) 

More stringent than graduation requirements 

Same as graduation requirements 

Less stringent than graduation requirements 
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No relationship/we have no specific 

requirements/etc, ) 
Other (What? 



Other (What? 



!!• Approximately how many of your four-year public colleges and universities 
offer de^/elopmental or remedial programs for entering students not prepared 
to address the standard college curriculum? (Check one,) 

None or very few 

Less than half 

Approximately half 

More than half 

All or almost al 1 



llA, Among those four-year colleges and universities offering such pro- 
grams, what content areas are generally involved? (Check all that 
apply.) 

English/composition 

Reading/study skills 

Math 

Other (What? ) 



Thank you so much for your time; the information you have provided will be 
extremely useful in the conduct of our study. If you would like a copy of our 
final report please indicate your interest at the conclusion oT this interview- 
Thank you again, and please don't hesitate to call if we can be of assistance to 
you. 

Please send copy to: 
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APPENDIX D 



STATE AND LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
BY CONTENT AREA 



APPENDIX D 

State and Local Minimum High School Graduation Requirerents by Content Area 



State 



English Math Science 



Tota^ 



Social Computer Fi ne/App Foreign 

Studies H&PE Literacy Arts Lang, Other Specified 



El ecti ves 



Total 
Requi rec 



o 



er|c 



1. Alabama k 

2. Alaska k 

3. Arizona 4 
^. Arkansas 4 

5. California 3 

6. Colorado 

7. Connecticut ^ 

8. Delaware 

9. District of 
Columbia 

10, Florida /f 

11, Georgia if 

12, Hawaii i\ 

13, Idaho 5 
U. Illinois 3 

15. Indiana 4 

16. Iowa 3 



2 
2 
2 

3/2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 



2 
2 
2/3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 

3 
3 
k 
2 
2 
2 
? 



1.5 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 .5 
1 .5 

,5 

1 

1 .5 
1 .5 

LO^ 

1 

1 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2/1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
.5 



0 

0 

0 
.5 
1/0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.5 

0 
0 
0 

1/0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0/1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0/1 
0 
0 



.5 

0 
.5 

0 
0 
0 

1 

.5 
1 

1 

0 
.5 
2.5 

1/0 
0 
0 



13 
12 

10.5 
13.5 
13+ 
13 

13 

13.5 

15 
13 

15 

9+ 
11 

8.5 



9 
9 

9.5 
6.5 

7 
6 
6 
7 

9 
8 
6 
6 

7 
8 

7.5 



loi' 



22 
21 
20 

2r 

13-*- 
20 
20 
19 

20.5 

2k 
21 
20 
21 
16 
19 
16 



Social 

State English Math Science Studies H&PE 



17. Kansas ^223 1 

18. Kentucky ^3221 

19. Louisiana ^333 2 

20. Maine 2 2 2.5 1 .5 

21. Maryland ^ 3 2 3 1 

22. Massachusetts ^ 2 1.7 2.^ LO 

23. Michigan^ 3.5 1.9 1.8 2.8 1.2 
2^. Minnesota ^* 1 1 3 1,5 

25. Mississippi ^ 2 2 2 LO 

26. Missouri 3 2 2 2 1 

27. Montana ^222 1 

28. Nebraska LO LO LO LO LO 

29. Nevada 3 2 1 2 2.5 

30. New Hampshire ^ 2 2 2.5 1 .25 

31 . New Jersey ^ 3 2 3 ^ 

32. New Mexico ^ 3 2 3 1 

33. New York ^ ? 2 li .5 
3^. North Carolina ^ 2 2 2 1 



Computer Fine/App Foreign Total Total 

Literacy Arts Leng. Other Specified Electi\es Required 



0 C 0 0 12 9 21 

0 0 0 0 12 6 20 

.5 0 0 0 15.5 7.5 23 

0 1 0 0 13 3 16 

0 1 0 1 15 5 20 

LO LO LO LO LO LO LO 

.2 .1 0 0 - 8.9 21 .1 

0 0 0 0 10.5 9.5 20 

LO LO LO LO 10 8 18 

0 1 0 1 12 10 22 

0 1 0 2 n 2 16 

LO LO LO LO LO LO 20 

0 0 0 0 10.5 9.5 20 

.3 .5 0 3 15.75 ^ 19.75 

0 1 0 LO 17 5 22 

0 0 0 1 U 9 :,3 

0 1 0 LO 13.5 5 18.5 

0 0 C 0 11 9 20 



IGO 



State 



English Math 



Science 



Soci al 
Studies 



H&PE 



Computer Fine/App Foreign 
Li teracy Arts Lang . 



Other 



Total 
Speci f i ed 



El ecti ves 



Total 
Requi red 



35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
^C. 
^1. 



45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
5^. 



North Dakota 4 

Ohio 3 

Oklahoma 4 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 4 

Rhode Island 4 

South Carol ina H 

South Dakota 4 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 



Vernont 
Vi rgi ni a 
Viashington 
West Virginia ^ 
Wisconsin 4 
'•sxoming LO 



2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2/3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

LO 



2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3/2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

LO 



3 
2 
2 

2.5 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 .5 

2.5 

3 

3 

3 

2.5 

3 

3 

LO 



1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1.5 

2 
2 

1.5 
2 

2 
2 
2 

LO 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.5 

0 

0 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

LO 



0 
0 
0 

1/0 
2 
0 
0 
.5 
0 
0 

1.5 
1 
0 
0 

1/0 
0 

LO 



0 

0 

0 
0/1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0/1 

0 

LO 



0 
0 
0 
1 .5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.5 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

LO 



12 

9 
10 
14 
16 

8 
13 
12 
11 
14 
15 

14.5+ 
13 

12.5 
14 
13 + 
LO 
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= A nun^ber of states require exposure to computer/computer literacy within various content areas. 
= Local optior in the designation of credit requirements in these content areas. 

- :-ean credit requirenents are reported for these states in v^hich local systems prescribe graduation standards* 

i6i 



5 
9 

10 
8 
5 
8 
7 
8 
9 
7 
9 

LO 

7 

5.5 

7 

LO 

LO 



17 

18 

20 

22 

21 

16 

20 

20 

20 

21 

24 

14.5+ 

20 
18 
21 
13 + 
18 
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APPENDIX E 



INDIVIDUAL STATE SUMMARIES 
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APPENDIX E 
Individual State Summaries 



State 



Level of 
Graduation 
Requi rements 



Graduation 
Test/ Level 
Fi rst Gi ven 



Mini mum 

Graduation 

Credits 



Core 

Curriculum; 
Extent 



Kul tipl e 
Curricul a 
Of 1 3red 



Type(s) of 
Regular Education 
Dipl omas 



1. Alabama 



State & local 



State; lUh 



22 



Yes; Minimal 



Recommended: 
o Standard 
o Advanced 
o Vocational 



flultiple di,:)*!omas 



2. Ala* a 



State & local 



None 



21 



Local option 



Local option 



Standard 



3. Arizona 



^. Arkansas 



State & local None 



State & local None 



20 



Yes; Minimal 



20 



Yes; Minimal 



Generally required: 
o General 

Col 1 ege Prep 

Vocational 

None speci f ied 
as such 



Standard; Transcript 



Standard; Transcript 



5. r^ilifornia 



State L local Loca^ ; 10th 



13 Yes; Minimal 

(plus local 
requi rements) 



Recommended: 
Model rurriculum 
standards determine 
curriculum (1984 
report specified: 
o Lower 
o Middle 
o Higher 
o Advanced) 



Standard: Differ- 
entiated endorsements 



6. Colorado 



Local 



None (only 
3 di strict s 
have) 



Local option 



(average) 



Local option 



Standard 



7. Connecticut 

164 



Stote & local None 



20 



Yes; Minimal 



Local option 



Standard 



16i] 



State 



Level of 
Graduation 
Requi rernents 



Graduation 
Tesr/Level 
First Given 



8. Delaware State & }0( a) None 



9. District of State/local None 

Columbia 



CO 



10. Florida State & local State; 10th 



11. Georgia State & local State; 10th 



12. Hawaii State Stat-; 9th 




Ml -n 

CraOudtion 
a 

Credi ts 



Core 

Curriculum; 
Extent 



Mul tipl e 
Curricul a 
Offered 



' V pe ( s ) of 
Recular Education 
Diplomas 



19 



Yes; Minimal 



Generally required: 
0 General 
0 Co] 1 ege Prep 
0 Vocational 



Standard 



20.5 



Yes; 

Comprehensive 



Recommended: 
0 General 
0 Col lege Prep 
0 Publ ic/Pri vate 

Partnership Career 

Preparation Program 
0 Career DevelopmenJ: 

Center Programs 
0 Bal 1 ou Math/Science 

Program 
0 School Without Walls 

Program 
0 Banneker Academic 

Program 
0 Duke Ellington School 

of the Arts Program 



Standard; 
Ooti onal 
certi f icates 



2ii 



Yes; 

Comprehensive 



Recommended* 

0 General 

0 Col lege Prep 



Standard 



21 



Yes; Minimal 



Generally required: 
0 General 
0 Col lege Prep 
0 Vocational 



Standard; 

Di fferentiatec 

endorsements 



20 



Yes; tiinimal 



Recommended: 

0 General 

0 Col 1 ege Prep 

0 Vocational /Technical 



Multiple dip^cras 



16 



State 



Leve. 

Cracuation 
Requi remer.ts 



Craduatiof. 
Test/Level 
P"i rst Gi ven 



» . i m rriur. 
Craduetion 
Credi ts 



13. Idaho 



State & local 



None 



21 



H. Illinois 
15. Indiana 



State i local State; 12th 16 

State i local None 19 



16. Iowa 



State i local None 



16 



CO 

cn 



17. Kansas 



State & local Local; 10th 



21 



13. Kentucky 



State & local None 



20 



19. Lousiana 



State & local 



None; 11th 
pi anned 



23 



20. Maine 



State & local 



None 



16 



Er|c IBb 



Core 

Curri cul urn; 
Extent 



:^ul tiple 
Curri cul a 
Offered 



Type(s) of 
Regular Educatior 
Di pi omas 



Yes; Minimal 



Yes; Kinimal 
Yes; Minimal 



Recommended: Standard 
0 Regular 
0 Honor's 

0 Advanced Plac^^ent 
0 Remedial/Basic 

L'^cal option Standard 

None specified Standard 
as such 



Yes; Minimal 



Local option 



Yes; Minimal 



Yes; 

Comprehensi ve 



Local option 



Generally required: 
Local option as to 
types 

Generally required: 
0 General 
0 Col lege Prep 
0 Commonweal th 
Diploma Program 

None specified as 
such 



Standard; 

Some locals award 

multiple diplomas 

Various types; 
Local option 



Multiple d'p^omas 



Standard : 

Di f ferenti ated 

endorsements 



Yes; Minimal 



GeneraMy required: 
0 General 

0 Academic: classical 
0 Academic: scientific 
0 Vocational 
0 Business 



Various types; 
Local option 



IB;; 



State 



Level of 
Graduation 
Requi rements 



Craduatior 
Test/Level 
First Given 



21 . Maryland 



22 • Massachusetts 



23. Michigan 



24* Minnesota 



CO 25. Mississippi 



26. Missouri 



27» Montana 



28. Nebraska 



29. Nevada 



State & local State; 9th 



Local None 



Local None 



State h local None 



State & local State; 11th 



State & local None 



State tx local None 



State & local None 



State & local State; 9th 



* • nimum 

Graduation 

Credits 



Core 

Curricul um; 
Extent 



Mul tiple 
Curricul a 
Offered 



Type(s) of 

Regul ar Education 

Oipl omas 



20 



Yes; Minimal 



Generally reau^" rec. 
Local option as to 
types 



Standard; Optional 
certi f icate 



Local 
option 



Local option 



Reconwenced: 

o General 

o Col 1 ege Preo 



Standard 



21 .1 Local option 

(average) 



Local opt^jn 



Local option 



20 



Yes; Minimal 



None specified 
as such 



Standard 



18 



Yes; Minimal 



R-acommendec: 
o Genera] 
o Col 1 ege Preo 
o Vocational 



Standard 



22 



Local option 



Recommendec : 

o General 

o Col leoe Prep 



Standard; Optional 
ce'"ti f i cate 



16 



Yes; Minimal 



Recommended : 
Local option as zo 
types 



Standard 



20 



Yes; Minimal 



Local option; 'rest 
do not) 



Standard; Some local 
award ?t:u1 tiple 
di pi omas 



20 



Y(-s; 

Comprehensive 



Recommence'^: 

o Genera) 

o CoPeoe P^ec 



Star.da^r; 



i i y 



Level of Cracuetion f'.inimufr; 

Graduation Test/Level Craduatfon 

State Reqjirements First Given Credits^ 

30. New Hampshire State & local None 19.75 

31. New Jersey State & local State; 9th 22 

32. New Mexico State & local State; Not yet 23 

sel ected 

33. New York State & local State; Varying 18,5 

grades 

3^*. North Carolina State & local State; 10th 20 

35. North Dakota State & local None 17 

36. Ohio State & local None 18 



37. Oklahoma 



State & local None 



20 



Core 

Curriculum; 
Extent 



Multiple 
Curr icul a 
Offered 



Type(s; of 
Regular Ecucatlon 
Di p] onas 



Yes; Minimal 



commended: 
o General 
0 Col 1 ege Prep 
0 Vocational 



Standard; Some locdl 
have differentiated 
endorsements 



Yes; Minimal 
Yes; 

CoTTrorehensi ve 



Local option 

R**commended : 
o General 
o Col lege Prep 
o Vocational/ 
Technical 



Standard 
Standard 



Yes; 

Comprehensive 



Yes; Minimal 



Yes; Minimal 
Yes; Minimal 



Recommended: 

o Local Diploma 

Program 
o Regents Diploma 

Program 

Generally required: 

0 General 

o Col 1 ege Prep 

0 Vocational 

o Schola'-s Prograrr 

Local option 

Recommended: 
o General 
0 Col 1 ege Prep 
o Vocational 



Multiple diplomas 



Standard; Differ- 
entiated endorse- 
ments 



Standard 
Standard 



Yes; 

Comprehensi ve 



Recommende 
0 State inum 
o College Prep 
o Vocational 



Standar(^ 



17 :> 



State 



38. Oregon 



Level of 
Graduation 
Requi rements 



State & local 



Graduation 
Test/Level 
Fi rst Given 



None 



I m rTiUfT 
Graduation 
Credi ts 



22 



Core 

Curr icul um; 
Extent 



lUil tip ! e 
Gurricul a 
Offered 



'ype(s) o* 
Reoular Education 
Dipl OTfias 



Yes; 

Gomprehensi ve 



General ly requi red: 
o General 
o Gol 1 ege Prep 
V. Vocational 



Standard; Optional 
certi f icate 



39. Pennsylvania 



State & local 



None 



21 



Yes; Minimal 



Generally required: 
o General 
o Gol 1 ege Prep 
o Business 
o Vocational/ 
Technical 



Standard 



oc 



kO. Rhode Island 



. South Carol ir.a 



^2. South Dokotd 



ff3. Tennessee 



Texas 



ERIC 



17.i 



State & local 



State 



None 



State; 10th 



State & local None 



State & local State; 9th 



State & local State; nth 



16 



20 



^0 



20 



21 



Yes; Ninimal 



Yes; Minimal 



Yes; Minimal 
Yes; Minimal 



Yes; Minimal 



Generally required: 
o Gareer/General 
o Gol lege Prep 
o Vocational 

Generally required: 
o General 
o Gol 1 ege Prep 
o Vocational 

None specified 
as such 

Generally required: 
o General 
o Honors: General 
o Honors: Vocational 

Generally required: 

o Regular 

0 Advanced 

o Advanced Honors 



Standard 



Standard; Optional 
certificate 



Standard; Transcript 
avai 1 abl e 

MuHiple diplomas 



Sta-c3ard; Oiffer- 
ertiete:^ transcripts 



76 



State 



Level of 
Graduation 
Requi regents 



Graduation 
Test/Level 
Fi rst Given 



Minimum 
Graduati on 
Credits 



45. Utah 



State & local None 



2k 



kS* Vermont 



State & local None 



U.5 



47. Virginia state & local State; 10th 



20 



48. Washington State L local 



None 



18 



49. West Virginia State & local None 



21 



50. Wisconsin State & local Nor.e 



51. Wyoming 



State & local None 



13 (plus 
local re- 
qui rements) 

18 



Reflects new requirements for states in transition. 
Generally includes standard diplonia. 



er|c ^^^"^ 



Core 

Curriculum; 

Extent 



Multiple 
Curri cul a 
Offered 



T>pe{s) of 
Recular Education 
Dipl omas 



Yes; 

Comprehensi ve 



RecotTvnended: 

o General 

0 Col lege Prep 



Standard 



Yes; 

Comprehensive 



None specified 
as such 



Standard 



Yes; 

Comprehensive 



Generally required: 
0 General 
0 Advanced 



Multiple diplomas 



Yes; Minimal 



Recommended: 
0 General 
0 Col 1 ege Prep 
o Vocational 



Standard; Transcript 



Yes; 

Comprehensive 



Recommended: 
0 General 
0 Col 1 ege Prep 
0 Vocational 



Standard; Optional 
certi f icate 



Yes; 

Comprehensive 



Recommended: 
Local option 
as to types 



Standard; Some locals 
have differentiated 
endorsements 



Local option 



Recommended : 
Local option 
as to types 



Standard 



1 / . 



APPENDIX F 



CORRESPONDENCE WITH SURVEY PARTICIPANTS 



ERIC 



176 




THOMAS G. CLAUSEN 

Superintendent of Education 



APPENDIX F 



P.O.BOX 94064 
Baton Rouge. LA 70804-9064 
1.800-272-9872 



■ERIC 



Dear : 

Thank you for agreeing to participate in our national telephone survey of 
high school graduation requirement? and related curricula issues. I have 
enclosed the appropriate interview outline for your examination prior to our 
sc:'.3duled telephone call on at ' ^'""^.Tf 

would like to solicit your responses to the questions identified on that 

instrument. 

We would be happy to forward a copy of our final report when it is 
completed. Please express your interest in receiving this report when wa 
make our follow-up telephone call. Thank you again for your help; we will 
be looking forwcrd to talking with you. 

Sincerelv, 



Janella Rachal , Ph.D. 
JR/lm 
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THOMAS G. CLAUSEN 

Supennreiulent of Mducation 



February 17, 1987 



P.O.BOX 94064 
Baton Rouge. U 70804-9064 
1-800-272-9872 



Dear : 



Thank you for participating in our national telephone survey soliciting informa- 
tion concerning high school graduation requirements and related curricula 
issues* 

In an effort to ensure the accuracy of our interpretat-^on of the information you 
provided, I am enclosing draft copies of two state summary tables that will 
eventually appear in our report. Please verify the information relat'-v'e to your 
state/district* Explanations of the various categories employed in the compila- 
tion of this information are provided below. If any corrections are required 
please contact me by phone as soon as you receive this communicatiofr (or no 
later thcin Thursday, February 26th, due to our reporting timelines.) Please 
call person-to-person, collect for Janella Rachal at (504) 342-3837. 

Appendix D: State and Local High School Graduation Requirements by Content Area 

This summary table lists the credit requirements by content area as per the 
information collected through the interview and any supplementary materials 
forv/arded. For states in transition, we tried to reflect the new requirements, 
as opposed to the previous/current ones, so that the data would be useful beyond 
the present school year. Please check the accuracy of the inf rmation 
presented. 

Appendix E Categor.es: individual State Summaries 

1) Level of Graduation Requirements - This category reflects whether your 
state's/district's high school graduation requirements are designated from 
the state level, local level, or both. 

2) Graduation Test/Level First Given - This is indicative of whether a high 
school graduation test is, or soon will be, required in your state/dis- 
trict. If so, this is foTiowed by the level from which that test is 
prescri d, and by then the grade level at which that test is first 
administ ^ed. 
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3) Minimum Graduation Credits - This category gives the minir number of 
total credits required for graduation (may not include s .mentary local 
requirements, if you indicated this total as such)* 

4) Core Curriculum; Extent - This category reflects the prevalence of a core 
curriculum in your state/district in accordance with the number of content 
areas in which specific courses/content are required of all students* 

0 Minimal - specific course/content requirements in fewer than 4 
content areas 

0 Comprehensive - specific course/content requirements in 4 o\ more 
content areas 

The "local option" category is used to designate states where no general 
statewide trend could be reported in terms of the existence/nature of 
multiple curricula. 

5) Multiple Curricula Offered - This category reflects (as accurately as 
possible), first, whether multiple curricula are generally required^ as 
opposed, to simply recommended in eajh state; and, secondly (as 
comprehensively as possible), the identity of those curricula most 
frequently offered in each state. The "generally required" designation is 
not intended to reflect an absolute mandate, but, instead, to be indicative 
of those states in which such curMCu'la are more strongly encouraged than 
in others. 

6) Type(s) of Diplomas - The fif»al column presents the type(s) of diploma(s) 
offered in each state in accordance with the categories defined on the 
survey instrument. 

In reviewing these two sumrnary tables please be cognizant of our need to aojre- 
gate, as much as pos ible, the information collected from all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia, but, at the same time, please contact me if you feel that 
any errors or misrepresentations concerning your state/district are indicated. 
Any such inaccuracies are certainly unintentional. 

Thank you again for your help, and please do not delay in reporting any error 
you may detect. A final copy of the full report will be forthcoming. 

Sincerely, 



Janella Rachal , Ph.D. 
Evaluation Section 



JR:ac 
Enclosure 



lERlC 
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THOMAS G. CLAUSEN 

Superintendent of Bducation 



February 17, 1987 



P.O.BOX 94064 
Baton Rouge. LA 70804-9064 
1-800-272 9872 



Dear : 

Thank you for participating in our national telephone survey soliciting informa- 
tion concerning high school graduation requirements and related curricula 
issuer. We particularly appreciated the supplementary information you fonvarded 
concerning your state. 

In an effort to ensure the accuracy of our interpretation of the information you 
provided, I am enclosing draft copies of two state sumniary tables that will 
eventually appear in our report. Please verify the information relative to ^uur 
state/distri nlanations of the various categories employed in the compila- 

tion of thi tion are provided below. If any corrections are required 

please contact me oy phone as soon as you receive this communication (or no 
later than Thursday, February 26th, due to our reporting timelines.) Please 
call person-to-person, collect for Janella Rachal at (504) 342-3837. 

Appendix D: State and Local High School Graduation Requirements by Content Area 

This summary table lists the credit requirements by content area as per the 
inforniation collected through the interview and any supplementary material 
forwarded. For states i'^ transition, we tried to reflect the new requirements, 
as opposed to the pr Lvious/curr2nt ones, so that the data would be useful beyond 
Ihe present school year. Please check the accuracy of the information 
presented. 

Appendix E Categories: Individual State Summaries 

1) Level of Graduation Requirenients - This category reflects whether your 
sidte' s/district*s high school graduation requirements are designated from 
the sta^e level, local level, or both. 

2.) Graduation Test/Level First Given - This is indicative of whether a high 
school graduation test is, or soon will be, required in your 3tate/dis- 
trict. If so, this is followed by the level from which that test is 
prescribed, and by then the grade level at which that test is first 
admini stered. 
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February 17, 1987 
Page 2 



3) Minimum Graduation Credits - This category gives the minimum number of 
total credits required for graduation (may not include supplementary local 
requirements, if you indi.^ated this total as such). 

4) Core Curriculum; Extent - This category reflects the prevalence of a core 
curriculum in your state/district in accordance with the number of content 
areas in which specific courses/content are required of all students. 

0 Minimal - specific course/content requirements in fewer than 4 
content areas 

0 Comprehensive specific course/content requirements in 4 or more 
content areas 

The "local option" category is used to designate states where no general 
statewide trend could be reported in terms of the existence/nature of 
multiple curricula. 

5) Multiple Curricula Offered - This category reflects (as accurately as 
possible), first, whether multiple curricula are generally required, as 
opposed, to simply recommended in each s'^^te; and, secondly (as 
comprehensively as possible), the identity of those curricula most 
frequently offered in each state. The "generally required" designation is 
not intended to reflect an absolute mandate, but, instead, to be indicative 
of those states in which such curricula are more strongly encouraged than 
in others. 

t* Type(s) of Diplomas - The final column presents the type(s) of diploma(s) 
offered in each state in accordance with t.ie categories defined on the 
survey instrument. 

In reviewing these two summary tables please be cognizant of our need to aggre- 
gate, as much as possible, the information collected from all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia, but, at the same time, please contact me if you feel that 
any errors or misrepresentations concerning your state/district are indicated. 
Any such inaccuracies are certainly unintentional. 

Thank you again for your help, and please do not delay in reporting any error 
yoj may detect. A final copy of the full report will be fcrthco ..;ng. 

Sincerely, 



r'3nell^ Rachal, Ph.O, 
hvaluatio*^ Section 

JR:ac 
Enclosure 
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